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For the Companion. 
THE POCKET-RIFLE. 
In Stxrezen Cuaprers.—Cuarrer XIII. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Mr. Atway had driven to the village that after- 


noon, to see his lawyer. 


As he was hitching his horse at a corner, he was 


hailed by Jim Lathbrook. 

“How long ’fore you’re going back down 
the valley ?” Jim asked, lounging up to him 
with his usual slouch, and his twitch of the 
left cheek. 

“T’ve just come,” replied the farmer. “I’ve 
got my plaguy law-suit to look after, and 
some other errands; so it may be late before 
I start. You want to get home ?” 

‘That’s just what I want,” said Jim. “And 
I aint one of them fellers that likes to walk 
all the way when I can ride a part on’t.” 

“Seems to me it’s rather soon for you to be 
loafing here about the tavern, after the storm,” 
observed the farmer. 

“I was loafing here when the storm come 
and ketched me,” said Jim. “Don’t make 
much difference to me where I be, anyway, 
provided I’m comf’table.” 

“I’m sure it don’t make much difference to 
anybody else,” said the farmer, dryly. “But 
if you’re thinking of going over the mountain, 
I advise you not to wait forme. If we don’t 
have water on the interval before night, I shall 
miss my guess.” 

“They say they’ve had a tear-out up Cold 
Crick already,” said Jim. ‘And there’s more 
ice left in Mad River Valley than was ever 
known afore, at this season of the year. We 
shall have a-spill-over when:that comes. But 
I guess I can git home fust, if I ride part 
way.” 

“There’s Pavode’s wagon,” said Mr. Atway. 
‘Likely he’ll be going before I do.” 

“Lowmy Pavode!. I’ll hook on to him, if 
he’ll "low me,” laughed Jim. 

It was a heavy farm-wagon with muddy 
wheels, and a boy sitting on the seat hold- 
ing the reins. The boy was Lem. 


“‘Where’s your dad?” asked Jim, lounging up 


to him. 


“‘He’s in the store there,” said Lem. 
ing for him.” 


“So ’m I,” said Jim, with a merry wink and 
twitch. “I’m going to ride with him. Maybe him 
and you don’t know it, but it’s a fact. In case 


you start soon enough to suit my convenience.” 


Presently Mr. Pavode came out of the store with 


“T’m wait- 


to school-boys!” remarked Jim. 
dangerous, and won’t let their boys touch’em.” 


plied Pavode. “But if boys want to play with’em, 


and git hurt, they will, spite of ye; and my idee 
is, ye may as well trust a boy with a gun, and 
































careful, as try to 
keep everything 
of the kind away 
from him.” Ke 
“Jest as you'd 
learn a boy to 


swim, ‘stead o’ 
some bundles, which he put into the wagon. trying to keep 
“You'll be welcome to a ride,” he said to Lath-| him away from 
brook. “But I’ve got to drive around to the har-| the water,” re- 
ness-maker’s first.” marked  Lath- iN SHR. FLOSD. 
“All right!” said Jim, and got in on the seat | brook. 
with Lem and his father. “Edzac’ly! And how did I know Chase would 


It was half an hour before Pavode was at last 


ready to start for home. 


Just as they were driving off, Mr. Atway hur- 


ried over towards them across the muddy street. 


“According to all accounts,” he said, “we're go- 
ing to have the biggest flood in the interval we’ve 
had for some years. If you cross, Jim, 1 wish 
you'd try to see my boy—if he hasn’t already come 
home—and tell him to look out for himself. He 


was with Tomkins in the sugar-bush.” 


“I don’t go that way ‘cept in good weather, and 
thought I should try the long way, round by the 
“But I'll look 


road, to-day,” said Jim. 
your boy, if you’re anxious about him.” 


*T’m not particularly anxious,” replied the far- 
“He knows we've been expecting high 


water, and preparing for it. But boys are heed- 
less.” 


“T'll see him,” Jim promised, as he rode away. 





go and shoot Lankton’s dog? or that Worth would 
spite him by hookin’ the rifle? I don’t s¢e what 
they should blame it on to me for!” said the un- 
happy committee-man. “I s’pose now, if Worth 
goes to jail, or if the two families go to murderin’ 
each other, I shall have to shoulder the responsi- 
bility.” 

“Guess th’ aint much danger of Worth’s going 
to jail,” said Jim. “He'll git off some way. Fel- 
lers do. But it’s a perty good joke, I call it. Sich 
friends as them two boys was till they had some- 
thing to quarrel over! I told ’em how ’twould 
be!” 

He was winking excitedly, with one eye, when the 
other chaficed to turn towards the valley, which 
now came into view beyond an orchard they were 
passing. 

“Look here, Pavode!” said he, sobering instant- 
ly. “River’s gitting high! Don’t ketch me cross- 
ing the interval to-night!” 

“You'll have to go. in a boat; unless you go 
pretty soon,” said Lem. “alae! what's that 
noise ?” 

It was the coming flood, the: far-off. roar of 
|| which was heard sweeping down the valley. In a: 
minute the advance waves appeared, bearing drift-. 
wood and ice, and rolling high Bpecemanae 
-tiver-banks. 


“Twas kind of a queer thing to offer as a prize 


“Some folks 
think all sorts of pistols, and sich-like trash, is 


“A good many blamed me on that account,” re- 





| The wild clouds fiying hefore the south jens 
‘the torn along the mountain s 
| the black river winding 





ol- | with peihpem in hor 


make those viewing it from the high road hold 
their breath with awe. 


*“T never see the like o’ that afore!” said Jim, 





breaking the momentary silence. “Dams and 
everything has give way !” 

“Oh, see that fence go!” exclaimed the excited 
Lem. “Just like kindling-wood !” 


‘““Won’t be much but trees and bushes left stick- 
ing out of the water if it 
keeps coming as fast as it 
spreads out,” said Jim. 
“Oh!” cried Lem again. 
“Did you see? When it 
came to the bend in the riv- 
er, it didn’t turn out for it at 
all, but jumped right over! 
See those bushes bend. and 


shake as the driftwood 
strikes ’em !” 
Mr. Pavode, who had 


unconsciously stopped his 


horses, now 
whipped up 
again vigor- 
ously. 

“There'll be 
damage done all along, in spite of everything!” 
he exclaimed. “Shouldn’t wonder if some of my 
fences would go.” 

‘‘And the Lanktons! Won't they ketch it down 
in the interval, there ?” said Jim. 

“Their buildings stand pooty high, but some of 
their shiftlessness outside will git wiped out, I 
guess,” said the farmer, laying on his whip. 
“Shouldn’t wonder if they’d need our help.” 

“Whip as fast as ye may, the water’s outrunning 
us,” said Jim. ‘It goes: like a race-horse! It 
didn’t look as if it went so fast, did it? Glad I 
aint crossing the valley !” 

“I hope Chase aint!” said Lem. “It’s down 

Atway’s by this time. Do hurry, pa!” 

“E can’t git along much faster in this ’ere mud,” 
replied his father. 

“Tt seems to be taming down ; ye can’t hardly 
hear it now,” said Jim. 

“That's because it’s further off, and the orchards 


"Prom heels and wheels!” said Jim. “I’m git- | tance 
| ting it on the end 0’ the seat, here! What's the 
> ree gees rent Fun’s 


Might as wéll have stayed to the village,” said 
Jim. “But then I shouldn’t have seen the fun.” 

Oncé more Lem made his excited outcry as they 
passed an intervening orchard. 

“Oh! Look! Atway’s bridge! 
sign of it anywhere !” 

The bridge had, in fact, gone, and Chase with it. 

He had clung to the log even while the flood 
overwhelmed and uptore the timbers, and still for 
a moment afterwards, until he was forced to loose 
his hold in that rolling chaos. 

It was a strange and terrible moment, during 
which he thought of many things tumultuously,— 
his parents, his home, the winning of the prize, 
which was so much to him once, but nothing to 
him now, and his wicked quarrel and triumph 
over his friend. 

Then he was hurled onward amidst the trem- 
bling fragments. 

That the bridge had vanished was plain enough 
to be seen. But who could know what human 


There aint a 














life was imperilled in its ruins ? 

Mr. Lankton’s house and outbuildings were on 
a gentle elevation of land which the spring floods 
seldom reached. Only once or twice had the boys 
seen the water come into this barn-yard; and 
though nearer the river, the house stood higher 
still. 

Anticipating an overflow, Mr. Lankton had that 
afternoon got his stock into the yard, and other- 
wise provided for emergencies. 

Tim was jubilant. He watched the gradual 
creeping of the water over the banks, and 
hoped it would be the biggest flood ever was. 

Even to Worth there was something. pleas- 
antly exciting in the wild aspect of the heavy- 
ens and, earth after the storm. Ever since 
the night of his arrest, there had been a black 
cloud on his spirit, but now it began to lift. 

He was out watching the river, when some 
fence-rails, with other driftwood, came float- 
ing down. A sudden thought striking him, 
he ran to the house, 

“Get the clothes-line, Tim!” he called to 
his brother. ‘We'll save some of those rails. 
They'll come in play when we mend our 
fences.” 

The broken fences, which, alas, had been 
one principal cause of his trouble, were on 
the boy’s conscience; and he had deter- 
mined that they should receive some repairs 
that spring. 

Pe can you?” said Tim, bringing the 


“T'll show you!” 

Worth overhauled a box of old junk in the 
shed till he found something that suited his 
purpose. It was the. handle of an ancient 
andiron. With this in one hand, and the line 
in the other, he ran back to the river. 

“Qh, there’s a splendid big rail!” cried 
Tim, pointing up the river. ‘Play it’s a 
whale, and you’re going to harpoon him !” 

“Hold on to that end of the line!” cried 
Worth. 

At the same time, he tied the other end to 
his iron. Then, having seen that the coils were 
free to run out, he waited for the rail. 

The stream, usually narrow and gentle enough, 
was broad and dark and swift, and so high that 
the boys already stood ankle-deep in their rubber- 
boots, well back on the slushy bank. The rail 
was then three or four rods off, shooting rapidly 
down. 

As it came opposite, Worth hurled his iron. 
The coils did not unwind properly, and it fell 
short. Another fling, a few rods farther down the 
stream, sent it just beyond the rail. 

“You've harpooned him!” yelled the gleeful 
Tim. “Now haul him in!” 

The iron, as it splashed into the water, had carried 
the line over the rail, which it caught and held by 
its weight. “Worth began to haul in gently, caus- 
ing the rail to swing in the current towards the 
shore. There, with Tim’s help, it was got out. 

It was exciting sport; and in pursnit of it, the 
boys followed up the river-bank, along by the 
edge of theorchard, until they were at some dis- 

tance from the house. 
Whenever any piece of driftwood worth saving 
floated by, Worth would fling his iron, and gener- 
ally draw in his prize. The ‘sticks and rails se- 
‘enred in this way were laid up on the somewhat 
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‘Worth stood half the time shin-deep in his rubber- 
boots. ‘ 

They often had trouble in getting an unruly 
whale—as Tim called every large stick—out of the 
water. At length Worth said,— 

“Run to the barn, and get the ae: handled 
pitchfork.” 

“Oh yes!” cried Tim; wig date aes with 
that.” And off he started. w 

Worth now had sole care of the line; and to 
avoid the risk of losing it when he flung his iron 
at a distance, he tied the opposite end to a low 
branch of the apple-tree. 

As he did so, he remembered that limb; he re- 
membered that it was the same tree he and Chase 
had climbed, with ladders and baskets, to pick the 
russets that last Saturday afternoon when they 
were friends. 

A sudden recollection of what had happened 
since then came over him. He gave a great gulp 
to keep down his rising heart, and saw the knot, 
which he was slipping up on the limb, through a 
gust of tears. 

Tears of grief and wrath and remorse; grief for 
the loss of his happiness and friendship; wrath 
for the wrongs he had suffered, and remorse for 
his own folly. 

How beautiful that friendship was! How happy 
they were that day, picking the golden-brown rus- 
sets in the October sunshine! What a dream it 
seemed, and how madly, how utterly it had been 
destroyed ! 

“He has beat me every time!” the boy muttered, 
giving a savage pull at the cord. 

Ah, could he have gone back to the time of 
that russet-apple picking! But that was impossi- 
ble. He had been too bitterly wronged. 

Much as he missed that one too-faithful, too-de- 
voted friend, he was not sure that he cared to have 
him back. His strong love had turned to strcnger 

- hate. 

The tumult of his thoughts, the splashing of his 
own feet in the water, and the rush of the swift 
river, had prevented him from giving heed to an- 
other noise fast approaching, and drowning all 
lesser sounds. 

But now it grew upon his ear; and casting his 
eye up the valley, he saw the great wave coming. 
He had not thought of danger to himself, though 
the ‘flood might overtake him and rise over his 
rubber-boots before he could escape through the 
orchard. But what he was anxious about chiefly 
was the safety of his pile of driftwood, which had 
cost him such pains. 

His first thought was to take a turn with his 
line about a few of the best rails, and leave them 
moored. But he saw in a moment that he was too 
late forthat. He had barely time to save himself. 

“Go back! go back!” he shouted to Tim, com- 
ing with the fork on the farther side of the orchard. 
“The water! the water!” 

Tim saw it through the trees. At the same time 
he saw his brother spring into the apple-tree. 
That was enough. The boy turned and fied, 
shrieking,— 

“The water! the water! the flood!” c 

Worth had hardly time to draw up his legs, with 
the heavy rubber boots on, when the first strong 
rush of the shooting rapids swept under him. 

“This beats all the floods yet!” he said to him- 
self, securing a position on the limb to which his 
line was fast. “If I could only save some of 
that driftwood !” 

But instead of saving more, he was in a way to 
lose what he had already got. His pile was be- 
ginning to loosen and separate, and float off in the 
waves that ran up into the orchard. 

“That must be Atway’s bridge that has gone to 
pieces, and I’m glad of it!” he muttered vindic- 
tively. 

Just then, a faint scream rose above the noise of 
the flood, and he saw something like a human form 
clinging to a half-submerged plank. 

It was coming rapidly down in the main cur- 
rent, and would pass within three or four rods of 
the tree Worth had climbed. 

He had already reached for his line under the 
limb, and partly pulled it in. A few yards more 
drawn up, and the iron would be in his hand. 

His first thrill of surprise and horror was fol- 
lowed by a swift resolve to savea human life. Up 
came the iron. He grasped it, ready to fling, 
when he recognized a head rising above the waves, 
and an imploring and terrified face turned tow- 
ards. him. 

“Tt’s Chase!” he said, with a sudden and terri- 
ble revulsion of feeling. “Let him go!” 

Chase had not seen Worth in the tree, but was 
calling for help in a blind and frantic way. 

He had tried in vain to get his plank opt of the 
main current into shallower and more 
water. But he durst. not abandon it, for, with his 
clumsy rubber boots on, there was small chance 
of swimming in such a torrent. 





known, strong, penetrating voice, from the edge 
of the orchard, as he was borne past. 

“Here, Chase! look alive!” 

He glanced up, and saw his foe in the apple-tree, 
safe above the flood. 

A missile was swinging from a short end of a 
line in Worth’s hand. He was preparing to hurl 
it, Chase believed, at him. 

“O Worth!” he shrieked out in his agony. 

“Catch this!” cried Worth, and hurled his iron. 

It flew high over Chase’s head, just before him, 
and falling with a splash into the river, brought 
the line down across the plank, within his reach. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion, 
MRS. KETCHUM’S WEATHERCOCE. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Mrs. Ketchum was getting her husband’s sup- 
per; a humble meal of baked potatoes, broiled 
fish and brown bread. The kitchen where she 
worked was a humble one, too;—the ceiling 
smoke-stained, the wood-work dark with age, and 
what little furniture it contained was poor and 
commonplace to the last degree. 

There is no picturesqueness about this kind of 
poverty, and no word-painting of mine can sup- 
ply any. There was no picturesqueness about 
Mrs. Ketchum either. Her age you could not so 
much as guess at. Her hair, which was faded and 
rusty rather than gray, was strained back into a 
pug about the size of an English walnut, and her 
skin, in color, was not unlike the shell of that same 
walnut. As she moved with a short, brisk step 
from cupboard to stove, she now and then stopped 
for a moment and looked out the window and said, 
either to herself or to the fine gray cat on the win- 
dow-sill,— 

“I wonder what keeps Calvin so long,” 

“Ah, there heis,” she said at length, and enter 
Calvin,—a man rather below medium height, with 
the pallor and the stoop peculiar to students, shoe- 
makers, and other men of sedentary habits. That 
he was not a student, a glance would have shown 
you, and a second glance would have convinced you 
that he was a shoe-maker, even if you had not seen 
the little red shop in the yard, with the sign—Cai- 
vin Ketchum—over it, the name preceded by a boot, 
and followed by a shoe. 

“Good luck at last, Nancy,” was his cheerfal 
salutation. 

“Have you got a job >” said she. 

“Better than that,” said Calvin. 

‘‘What can be better ?” asked she. 

“T’ve found something.” 

“Taint my scissors!” cried she. “Well, I never 
did expect to see them again.” 

“Sho, scissors!” contemptuously. 

“Come, now,what is it ? I aint good at guessing,” 
said “Nancy. 

“What do you think of that?” said Calvin, tak- 
ing out a large leather pocket-book, and holding 
it before her. 

“Sakes alive!” said she. 

“And what do you think of that?” opening it 
and showing the inside stuffed with bills. 

“Oh my! I never see such a sight in my life! I 
shall faint, I know I shall. And Calvin,” hesi- 
tatingly, “‘you’re sure you did find it? You're 
sure you come by it honest ?” 

“Come by it honest? Do you take me for a 
thief? Me, Calvin Ketchum, as does custom work, 
warranted—rips mended gratis ? Me, as am ready 
to give em as many of my shoes as they’ll find 
paper in the soles of? Waal, I must say I do feel 
sot upon !” 

“I didn’t mean to call you a thief,” said Nancy. 
“The fact is, I’m so flustered I don’t know what I 
be saying; where was’t you found it ?” 

“Up here by Spinner’s brook.” 

“And you haint no notion who dropped it ?” 

‘How should I have, when there’s been sech a 
crowd goin’ to and from the Fair? I s’pose there’s 
forty men watered their-horses at that brook to- 
day, and how can I tell which on ’em dropped this 
"ere wallet ?” 


“There pears to be writ on it,” said 
Nancy, examining it closely. “But I can’t forthe 
life of me make out what 'tis.” 


“T don’t believe that’s writing at all,” said Cal- 
vin—“‘it’s jest a scrawl; looks like hin’s tracks.” 





“Yes, and to his own advantage,” quoth Calvin. 
“Sharp by name, and Sharp by natur’, that’s what 
he is. And anyhow you might as’ well trust a 
wolf with a lamb as a lawyer with money, Even 
the Bible says, “Woe unto you, lawyers.’” 

“Waal, there’s Parson Goldhead, show it to 
him ; there aint nothing about a } woe on ministers, 
and he knows a sight, they say.” 

‘What should I show it to anybody for ? "Taint 
my business to go round huntin’ up an owner for 
it. ‘Finding ’s having,’ all the world over; and I 
roust say it’s real aggravatin’ of you, when I have 
a little bit of good luck, to try and spoil it all. I 
thought you'd be tickled to death with the mon- 
e eg 

MccAnd so I be,” said Nancy, “only I can’t help 
thinking about the man that lost it.” 

“Let him come and claim it, and he shall have 
it; if that aint fair, I should like to know what 
is.” 

Of advertising, this simple-minded pair knew 
nothing. And in proposing to ask the advice of 
the lawyer or minister, Nancy had exhausted her 
resources. She therefore said no more, and like 
a dutiful wife tried to believe that her husband 
knew more than she did about the matter. In 
fact, as time went on, and no one came to claim 
the money, and nothing was heard: of any loss, 
she gradually forgot her scruples, and began to 
feel all the security that comes from long posses- 
sion—possession, which is nine points of the law. 

The pocket-book contained just five hundred 
dollars,—a goodly sum to people as poor as the 
Ketchums. And every evening as Calvin sat 
smoking his pipe, and Nancy sat knitting, or 
darning, or patching, they fell into a discussion as 
to the most profitable mode of investment. 

The plan which struck them most favorably 
was to let the money lie at interest two or three 
years, and then build a house in which they could 
take the rest of their lives. 

“Of it will be small,” said Calvin. 

“All the better for that,” said Nancy. “So much 
more cosey.” 

“A small cottage, end to the road,” said Calvin. 

“My idea exactly,” said Nancy. 

“And perhaps, if the money holds out, one o’ 
these ’ere bay-windows.” 

“A bay-window and a kind o’ portirico, or what- 
ever they call ’em, over the door. I can see it all 
as plain as day,” said Nancy. 

“You see we can’t spread quite so much on the 
house, on account of the barn. Ofcourse we shall 
wnt a barn.” 

“To be sure, a nice sfiug barn with a -weather- 
cock on top.” 

“And the p’ints of the compass,” said Calvin. 

“Yes, the p’ints of the compass,” echoed Nancy. 
“Head west, tail east—that’s fair weather; then 
it whisks round, head east, tail west—that’s foul 
weather.” 

‘Who whisks round ?” asked Calvin. 

“Why, the rooster!” 

‘What rooster ?” 

“Why, Calvin, how stupid! Haint we jest been 
talking about a weather-cock—and what's that but 
@ rooster ?” 

‘Sometimes it’s a fish,” said Calvin. 

**T despise a fish,” said Nancy; “I jest despise 
it. "Who ever see & fish climb up to the top of a 
barn ? No, arooster for me—a splendid gilt rooster ! 
I wonder at you wanting a fish.” 

“Did I say I wanted a fish ?” 

“You give me to understand you did.” 

“No such a thing! I said a weather-cock was a 
fish sometimes, and so ’tis; the one on the meetin’- 
house is; but I’m going to have one that'll beat 
that all holler; I see one like it down to Danbury ; 
it’s a man with a sword in his hand—don’ know 
whether it’s meant for George Washington or Na- 
poleon Bonaparte—but every time the wind whisks 
it round, up goes the sword, or down goes the 
sword.” 

“Now I call that ridic’lous—simply ridic’lous ; 
wuss than the fish if anything. Now a rooster be- 
longs on a barn”—— : 

“No, he don’t; he belongs on the dung-hill.” 

“Calvin Ketchum, I should be ashamed! You 
talk like a fool.” 

“Perhaps Ido. What is it the Bible says about 
answering a fool according to his folly ?” 

Kut we will not pursue this war of words further 
—words which increased in bitterness on both 
sides, and which left an impression not soon for- 
gotten. 

The next day, as Nancy sat at the window sew- 
ing, she saw Calvin come out of the shop With his 
leather apron full of refuse cuttings which he 
shook out on the ground. He looked up and met 
her gaze, then raising his arms flapped them like 
wings, and gave a lusty crow. After that he went 
back into the shop, ’ The action was 
more exasperating than the original quarrel had 
been. 

“T'll pay him for it! I'll come up with him!” 
said she to herself. She had no definite purpose 
in view, but fate supplied her with one that very 
afternoon, and with the means of carrying it out. 
Still nursing her wrath, she set about building the 
fire 





on the table, and the first thing that met her eyes 


was a notice in ver are & * 
Gorath sobe suas tt Wediedoee: 


“Lost—A Poeket-noox !” 


The time and Place of losing and a 
description of the lg@g§ article were all there. It 
ended thus: ‘Whoever shall restore the same, or 


give information leading to its recovery, will be 
suitably rewarded. Apply to Julius Sharp, Esq.” 

She could not restore it, because Calvin kept it 
locked up in the bureau-drawer; but she could 
give information, and she would do it. It still 
wanted an hour or two of sunset, and Lawyer 
Sharp lived not more than a mile away—not more 
than half a mile across lots, the way she should 
go; probably she would be back before Calvin 
missed her. 

She put on her bonnet and went out the front 
door, which was not visible from the shop. It was 
not without some trepidation that she presented 
herself before so august a personage as Lawyer 
Sharp, but he treated her with great civility, par- 
ticularly when he had heard her errand. 

Indeed, he bowed and smiled to such an extent 
that it was rather embarrassing, and she was glad 
when she found herself in the street once more. 
So well did she speed in her errand that she was 
at home again and had supper on the table not 
much later than usual. 

Before she had cleared it away, Lawyer Sharp 
made his appearance, accompanied by two officers 
of justice. If it was a surprise to Calvin to learn 
the errand upon which they had come, it was an 
equal surprise to Nancy to see her husband placed 
under arrest. She had thought that if the pocket- 
book was restored, that would be the end of it, 
and when she saw Calvin led away between two 
constables, she was frantic with rage and grief. 
She clutched wildly at them, explaining and pro- 
testing, but they easily shook her off, one of them 
saying,— 

“Here, old woman, none of that!” the other, 
“You shall have a chance to tell your story to- 
morrow.” : 

And all that Calvin had said to her from the 
first, was, “O Nancy, I shouldn’t a’ thought you 
would a’ done it!” 

But the words kept repeating themselves over 
and over in her brain through that long, lonely 
night. 

The next day the examination took place, and 
Nancy appeared as a witness, but probably such a 
witness never was seen in a court-room before. 

“T tell you, Calvin aint a thief no more’n you 
be!” said she. 

“That is for the court to decide,” was the an- 
swer. 

“And what does the court know about it, ex- 
cept what I tell em? And I say there aint an 
honester, hard-workin’er man in town than what 
my husband is. As to this matter, I had just as 
much to do with it as he had, and have just as 
good a right to go to jail.” 

All this, and much more to the same purpose, 
she said, but by dint of great shrewdness and per- 
severance, Lawyer Sharp succeeded in eliciting the 
truth to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

In the end, the pocket-book was restored to its 
owner, Nancy received a reward of fifty dollars, 
and, as there was nothing to be gained by shutting 
up Calvin in jail, the case was dismissed, and the 
happy couple walked home together hand in hand. 


+a 


VOLUBILITY AND ILLEGIBILITY. 

The florid school of oratory never had a more 
brilliant representative than Rufus Choate. As a 
rhetorician he stood in the front rank, kept there 
until his death by the splendor of his imagination, 
his fervor, and his verbal opulence. 

Hard-headed judges and dry-as-dust lawyers 
did not think much of his legal attainments. But 
clients did, especially if they were in danger of 
the extreme penalties of the law; and juries by 
their verdicts endorsed him as one of the most 
winning of advocates. His glittering eye, dramatic 
action, musical intonations and vehement passion 
held them, as if encircled by a magician’s spell. 

There were, however, two classes in the com- 
munity who did not admire Mr. Choate as an 
orator,—the reporters and the compositors. No 
matter how expert a phonographer a reporter 
might be, his nimble pencil could not keep pace 
with the velocity of Mr. Choate’s elocution. 
“Othello,” 
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phers to report the rapid orator correctly, the edi- 
tor of a Boston journal made arrangements with 
Mr. Choate to print the speech from his manu- 
script, and announced the fact. 

The speech was delivered and the manuscript 
sent immediately to the editor. But not a man in 
the editorial room nor one of the printers could 
make head or tail of the manuscript, and the ex- 
cited public read in the next morning's paper an 
announcement of the inability, and -that Mr. 
Choate’s clerks were busy in making a legible copy 
of the speech for the press. 

Once upon a time, the Boston and Providence 
Railroad brought out a characteristic specimen of 
Mr, Choate’s vehement eloquence. Like many 
corporations, before and since, that railroad de- 
sired a slice of Boston’s sacred spot, the Common. 
The company went to the legislature for permis- 
sion to commit the sacrilege, and a committee of 
that body met to consider their petition. Mr. 
Choate appeared in opposition. Drawing a beau- 
tiful picture of that oasis in the city, he said,— 

“Here, where the vernal breezes blow, you may 
now walk with your wives and children, and drink 
in all the charms of reawakening nature. But 
grant the prayer of the petitioners, gentlemen, and 
what will you have? The scream of locomotives, 
the rattle of trains, the whir of machinery ,—Strom- 


boli, Vesuvius, Aitna, Cotopaxi,—hell itself, gen- 
tlemen !” 


4@> 
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For the Companion. 
CAUGHT IN A BEAR-TRAP. 

It was for several years the custom with the boys at 
the R—— Academy (where the writer attended school 
some years since) to have a hunting-bee, or rather a 

itched game shooting, the day before Thanksgiving, 
every fall. 

Two of the leading boys acted as captains. Lots were 
east for the two first; these two chose each to his own | 
side the other boys, one after another. The sides being | 
made equal, each captain and his men set off for the | 
woods with their guns, and hunted all day as success- 
fully as they could,—the object of each side being to 
get more game than the other. 

The side getting the most, won; and the side which 
lost had to furnish the Thanksgiving dinner for the 
company the next day. 

All the game taken, however, contributed to the din. | 
ner. | 

| 








The year to which my story refers, we held our mect- 
ing to arrange details the evening before the day of the | 
hunt. A score was decided on to count the game by. 
A partridge, I recollect, was to count twenty-five points, | 
a duck fifty. 

A fox was to count one hundred, a mink or a marten 
the same; while, if anybody got a bear, it was agreed 
to count it at five hundred points. But it was not sup- 
posed that any one would get a bear; though up to the 
north of the village, in “the great woods,” which ex- 
tended off over the mountain, nobody knew how far, 
bears were sometimes seen, and occasionally killed. 
Here, too, were many martens; but these are very shy 
creatures. 

If game not rated on the score was brought home, the 
umpire had power to rate it. On one previous year, a 
tremendous mud -turtle had been captured, as big as 
a milk-pan. The umpire had rated that at seventy 
points, much to the disgust of the capturer of the turtle, 
who thought he ought to have had two hundred on it. He 
had fetched it about four miles, and it had bitten him. 
It had somehow got hold of his thumb, and held on for 
ten minutes. 

The two captains this year were Alf Bateman and 
Hen Coombs. I use their names thus familiarly be- 
cause it was thus we always spoke of them. Bateman 
had eight on his side, among them Nathan Delpit, Wil- 
liam Shaw, George Bean, and the present writer; while 
Samuel Bacon, Allen Berry, and Beese Tompkins, with 
five others, were on Coombs's side. 

Alfred was our leader that day. Luck did not es- 
pecially favor me. In fact, we none of us had great 
luck during the first of the day.. When we came to 
meet in the pasture, we found our party had made two 
hundred and twenty-five points in all. 

“This will never do, fellows!” exclaimed Alfred 
when we had counted up. “But if only we can dig out 
two or three foxes here, we will be right.’’ 

The place was known to be a burrow where foxes 
were often driven to earth by dogs. It was a series of 
holes in a bank, where a great deal of yellow dirt had 
been dug out. 

A crowbar and two barn-shovels were borrowed at a 
farm-house near by; and we fell to work; for we felt 
pretty sure there would be foxes there at that time of 
day. Three of us dug with the shovels and bar—trying 
to follow the hole back into the bank. 

It was soon made sure that there were foxes in the 
den, or at least one fox; for on thrusting in a pole, a 


fox could be heard to snarl, and the pole would be } 





snapped at. But the farther we dug in, the farther back 
the foxes retr There d no end to that bur- 
row. We broke away the bank, and followed the hole 
nearly thirty feet, and the fox seemed just as far back 
as ever. 

By this time, it was past two o’clock. Losing faith 
in getting out the foxes, Alfred now sent William Shaw 
and three others of the party off to a pond in the woods, 


where he knew there was a flock of “dippers,” as we 


called them, a small species of duck, not more than 
the size of shelldrake. 

Alfred bimself, with Nathan Delpit, then set off to go 
to another pond, two or three miles away in the woods, 
after ducks and mink. 
George Bean and I were thus left with an old dog, to 






























snowing, mixed together; but not less than fifty per- 
sons were out searching for the lost boys. 
giving dinner was quite forgotten. 
half-past four, all the search parties had come home 
again, discouraged, and with no better sucecss than we 
of the previous night. 
evening. The opinion was that the boys were dead— 
probably drowned. 





rived. They had a heap of hares, thirteen, I think, 
which certainly looked a little like snares; but nobody 
said anything. They had also one marten; but all told, 
they could count but five hundred and eighty-five points. 

Just then, William Shaw and his party came in with 
six dippers. That gave our side six hundred and twen- 
ty-five points; and still Alfred and Nathan had not 
come. Wecheered. All now were waiting for Alfred. 

Tt grew dark. Six o’clock struck. We went home 
and got supper, then came back to the academy. Al- 
fred had not come, nor Nathan. There was some im- 
patience, which changed to anxiety when eight o’clock 
came, with no iidings of them. By-and- by, Nathan’s 
mother came in to ask if he were there. Then we be- 
gan to feel alarmed in earnest, and to think that some- 
thing had really befallen them. 

Ten o’clock came; then two search parties started out 
with lanterns. The last ser.: or known of the missing 
boys, they had set off for 4 pond about six miles from 
the village. It was feared they had gone out im a boat, 
and capsized in deep water. 

A party of ten boys and men set off for that pond at 
eleven o’clock. The writer went with others. It was 
a darksome trip. We went round the pond, shouting, 
firing guns and looking for tracks on the shore. We 
were out the most of the night, but neither heard any- 
thing of them, nor yet found a trace oratrack. The 
weather had turned cloudy, and at three o’clock in the 
morning it was snowing. The other party had no bet- 
ter success, and went home earlier. 

Next forenoon, the whole village was astir. 
of rumors were in circulation. 


All sorts 
It was raining and 


The Thanks- 
By four o’clock, or 


It bade fair to be a stormy 





But about five o’clock, they came home of themselves, 
looking water-soaked, and very sober. Such a hurrah 
as went through that village is rarely heard, I imagine. 
And then everybody naturally wanted to know where 
they had kept themselves for the last twenty-four 
hours. 
All that Alfred would say was that they got “hung 
up,” and that they had come back as soon as they 
could. Nathan said the same, or told us to talk with 
Alfred. There was evidently something queer about 
it; but we were glad enough to see them safe back to 
forgive them their reticence. 
About a month after this, however, a hunter and 
farmer, named Frost, told a droll story at one of the 
stores, about some academy boys getting caught in one 
of his bear-traps; and after this, Nathan confidentially 
gave William and me certain details of their mishap. 
Alfred, however, would never say a. word concerning 
it; he was a very close-mouthed boy; and something 
about this affair clearly touched his pride. 
It appeared that, after leaving us at the fox-burrow, 
Alfred and Nathan had gone to “Beaver Brook,” as it 
was called, some three miles to the northeast, instead 
of going to the pond they had spoken of. I presume 
they had mink-traps on this stream. 
After going up the brook for a mile or so, they started 
to cross over to the pond by an old logging road through 
the forest. 
They had gone but a little way when they came to 
where some one had recently felled a large beech. It 
was, as they saw, a bee-tree; that is, a hollow tree 
where a swarm of wild bees had their hive or nest. 
The honey had been taken out; but close by, a bear- 
trap, made of large logs like a small log-house, had been 
built, set, and baited with a generous mess of the honey- 
comb. The trap had the usual spindle and drop-door 
arrangement; and both the drop and the logs forming 
the top, or roof of the trap, were heavily loaded with 
rocks.. 
The boys were hungry, and seeing that honey, they 
determined to have a taste of it, at least. So they stood 
a prop under the drop to keep the trap from catching 
them, as they thought, and then, laying down their guns, 
crept in and commenced to help themselves to the honey. 
The end was that they sprung the trap, and that their 
prop didn’t hold up the drop. The great weight broke 
it down. 


found that a trap that would hold bears would hold boys. 


joyable time of it—all that night and the next day, with 


blind to read with their fingers almost as readily as 
others with their eyes. With it alone Laura Bridgman 
rapidly recognizes a friend; feels the approach of one 





At first, they thought they could get out by prying 
up the drop, or hoisting off the top. But they soon 


The structure did its duty without discriminating, and 
| | held them fast. 
It'is needless to say that they did not have a very en- 


the rain dripping down betwixt the logs upon them. 
ee a ceoaue ie dn 


ing the night they heard us shouting. They answered ; 
but their shouts, in the {confined space inside the trap, 
did not reach us. 


About three o’clock the following afternoon, Frost, 


the owner of the trap, came to visit it, and let them out. 
What 
ing there in his trap, or what comment he made on his 
“game,” Nate does not recollect. His memory is poor 
on that point. 


or excuses they made to him for be- 


Joking with him a year or two ago on this adventure, 


he assured me that he has never been able to endure the 
taste nor the sight of honey since. 


The boys could not be said to have been caught in 


their own trap, but they must have had a certain sym- 
pathy with a captured animal from that time, and have 
learned by experience that such sport is so attended by 
suffering that the killing of many kinds of animals 
should be governed by necessity. 





For the Companion. 
LIFE PICTURES. 


I. 
As lone I walk the cold, bleak street, 


Or jostie thro the hurrying crowd, 
icy wands 
In traffic’s cold, unpitying hands, 
And stumble on with sl pping feet 
And weary braig through storm and cloud. 
Il. 
As wee! I Fea in the old arm-chair, 
the fireside bright and warm, 
touch of a tender = 
nd note the glee of a merry 
I soon forget the world of care, 
Nor longer heed the volee 0 of storm. 
D. L. MILLIKEN. 


——~o—___—_ 
THE TACTILE SENSE. 
The sense of touch, when highly trained, enables the 


oe 


coming in the hall; and even picks out her own clothes 
returned with those of others from the laundry. 
The ancient sculptor determined the final finish of 
his statue in marble, not by his eye, but by the nerves 
at the roots of his finger-nails. The expért compositor 
depends less on his eye than on his finger-tips in hand- 
ling his types. The wonderful capacity which lies hid in 
all our senses is brought out only when necessity forces 
us to their special training; but it might be well if their 
fuller development was made a part of the education of 
the young generally. 
Without this sense we could hold nothing in our 
hands, except when lookingat it; nor stand with safety ; 
nor lie in bed with comfort. Few are aware how de- 
pendent we are on the sensations located in the surface 
of our bodies. 
A man in Germany, on recovering from a severe fe- 
ver, was attacked with numbness, which was soon fol- 
lowed by loss of all tactile sensation. He would wound 
or burn himself, and become aware of it only by seeing 
the blood or the sear. Gangrene (mortification) follow- 
ing an injury to his finger, the latter had to be ampu- 
tated; but it was done without the slightest pain. 
Though he retained his full power of motion, he could 
tell only by his eyes whether his arm was extended or 
bent; nor could he walk, or even stand, in the dark; 
and when in bed, he simply seemed suspended in the 
air. 
The case was regarded as a very interesting one by 
the medical profession, and on the person’s death, some 
twenty years later, a post-mortem examination showed 
that his brain was wholly unaffected, but that there had 
been extensive softening of the spinal marrow from the 
top of the neck to the small of the back. 
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For the Companion. 
THE PASSION PLAY IN 1880. 


Perhaps to no single spot in Europe have so many 
people made pilgrimage during the summer of 1880 as 
to Ober Ammergau, the little village in the Bavarian 
Tyrol where the Passion Play has been performed. We 
left Munich in the morning, went by rail to Murnau, 
and thence took a carriage to Ober Ammergau, which 
we reached just as the August sun was setting. 
The Bavarian Tyrol is a region so beautiful that its 
picturesqueness would well repay a longer journey than 
one makes to reach it. Ober Ammergan itself is situ- 
ated in the heart of the mountains, which watch over it 
forever. The first sun-rays gild those glittering heights 
before they pver down into the valley. The twilight 
lingers longest upon their shining summits; and at 
night they brood solemn and stately, like — 



























shrines are plentiful as blackberries. Many of the 
houses are frescoed on the outside with pictures of the 
saints; and there is scarcely a house of any pretension 

on which you do not see, in particular, one favorite 
Madonna. 

Our room at the ‘White Lamb” was hung with cruci- 
fixes, and with pictures of the saints. It was a very 
quaint chamber, with four tidy little beds in it, for the 
four ladies of our party. The sole covering that was 
provided us was the little square feather-bed which is 

in use throughout Germany; and anything more delu- 
sive and uncomfortable could.scarcely be imagined. 

We rose early, and already in the streets below we 
could see crowds of people on their way to the theatre 
where the Passion Play was to be performed, though 
its doors would not be opened until seven o’cleck, and 
the performance would not commence until eight 

o "clock. At a little past six we, too, became possessed 
with the general impulse, and made cur way into the 
street and marched onward with the rest. We waited 
wearily in the dense throng before the theatre, for we 
had not been able to secure reserved seats. - 

When, at length, the doors were opened, the rush 
began. It was horrible. We were swept off our feet, 
and borne onward as by a great wave. 

Only a very small portion of the theatre is under 
cover. Our seats were entirely unsheltered. This waa 
not unpleasant during the hour in which we sat and 
waited for the play to begin. The mountain air was 
full of the freshness of the morning. The sky was blue 
and clear; and the sun was not yet high enough to be 
uncomfortable. 

Lifting our eyes, we could see above the walls the 
always beautiful hills. We sat there and thought over 
all that we had read about the Passion Play, especially 
concerning its origin, or rather the origin of its decen- 
nial repetition, which dates from 1633. 

It was while Germany was suffering under the rav- 
ages of the Thirty Years War that a severe attack of 
plague broke out in the villages of the Bavarian Tyrol. 
All the larger towns were speedily devastated by it; 
but for a long time the secluded little village of Ober 
Ammergau was exempt from its visitations. 

In order to secure their safety from infection, the vil- 
lage authorities forbade any one to pass from the happy 
valley into the dangerous world beyond. Doubtless they 
meant also to prohibit the entrance of any person from 
outside; but one night a peasant, who had been at 
work in the infected district for some time, moved by a 
desperate longing to see his wife and family, made his 
way to them secretly. Three days afterward he lay 
plague-stricken and dead, and forty of the villayers 
speedily followed him. In their agony of terror the 
good people of Ober Ammergau resolved to try to pro- 
pitiate heaven by a pious vow; and so bound them- 
selves and their descendants, if the plague might then 
and there be stayed, to perform then, and every ten 
years afterward, with all due reverence and solemnity, 

a play, the purpose of which should be to impress upon 
the beholders the life, death, and mediation of the Re- 
deemer. , 

While waiting in the crowd we had bought the pro- 
gramme, entitled ‘‘The Great Atonement on Mount 
Golgotha, or the Sufferings and Death of Jesus.” It 
must be confessed that it is difficult to dissociate from 
such a programme and such a performance the thought 
of irreverence, not to say blasphemy. 

To regard it justly, it is necessary to go back in spirit 
to the Middle Ages—ages of outward ceremony and 
pictorial pomp. Religious plays were at that time one 
of the most common methods, in Catholic countries, of 
enforcing religious truths. Itis certain that they were 
performed, in those early days, in a most solemn and 
pious spirit. 

The little text-book of the Play published at present 
by the community of Ober Ammergau proclaims that 
their object is “to represent the story of Christ’s Pas- 
sion not by a mere statement of facts, but in connection 
with the types and figures and prophecies of the Old 
Testament, and thus to cast an additional and strong 
light upon the sacred narrative.” It is to be feared, 
however, that the Passion Play has greatly degenerated. 
Up to 1850 scarcely any strangers had ever beheld it. 
Anna Mary Howitt, who witnessed it at that time and 
has written eloquently about it, was deeply impressed 
with the solemnity and sincerity of the performers; but 
since then it has become the-fashion to attend. 

The theaire, which will seat nearly six thousand peo- 
ple, is always filled; and it seldom fails to be necessary 
to give a second performance on Monday. These rep 
resentations are constantly going on from the middle of 
May to the end of September; and it seems to me that 
at present the Passion Play is performed not so much in 
the spirit of the religious fulfilment of a vow, as by way 
of a means of drawing strangers and money and pros- 
perity to Ober Ammergau. It. is a little village of 
wood-carvers; and they would probably gain more by 
one year’s representations of the Passion Play than by 
the intervening nine years of quiet labor. 

I, at any rate, quite failed to receive the impression of 
single-hearted earnestness and solemnity which I had 
been led by all the writers on the subject to expect. But 
I have kept you too long from the Play itself. 

At eight o’clock the curtain is drawn from before the 
immense stage; the orchestra, consisting of some two 
dozen performers in Tyrolese costume, plays an over- 
ture, and the Chorus comes slowly marching in. It 
consists of eight men, including the “‘choragus,” or 
chorus leader, and fourteen women, who figure as guar- 
dian spirits. 

The portion of the stage where they stand is uncov- 
ered, and, as they sing, the fresh mountain wind comes 
in, with the songs of birds, and the breath of mountain 
fluwers, and you can raise your eyes and behold the en- 
circling amphitheatre of mountains, which seem to have 
been made by nature to represent the hills standing 
round about Jerusalem. 

The Chorus are clad in robes of vivid and various 
colors, men and women being dressed nearly alike as to 
the form of their garments; they are arranged accord- 
ing to height, the taller oceupying the centre of the 
stage. Truth to tell, their long, descriptive chant is 
monotonous and tedious, and one awaits with impa- 
tience the rising of the curtain before the inner stage. 

It goes up, at last, and behold we see Adam and Eve, 
as they are depicted in the paintings of the old masters, 
fig-leaves and all, and an angel in a white robe with a 
tawdry, tinsel sword is driving them away. I confess 
that I was disappointed. 
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clothed in purple and rid- 
ing upon an ass. His face, 
with the hair parted in the 
middle, has perhaps a cer- 
tain suggestion of some of the old pictures of 
Christ; but his expression seemed to me self- 
conscious and sentimental. The ass was small 
and the man’s legs were long, and he looked rather 
uncomfortable, but he presently dismounted. 

Peter was there in a blue robe and yellow man- 
tle, with bare feet; John in red attire; and Judas 
in orange and yellow—all the costumes being cop- 
ied from pictures by the old masters. 

Each of the seventeen acts of the play is com- 
plete in itself, and each is preceded by one or more 
tableaux selected from Old Testament incidents, as 
prefiguring the special scene in the life of Christ 
which is to follow it. 

Thus, for example, the supply of manna in the 
desert typifies the Last Supper; the sacrifice of 
Isaac, the Crucifixion; and, oddly enough, Jonah 
cast forth on dry land by the whale is chosen to 
symbolize the resurrection. 

With the agony in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
the morning performance, which has lasted over 
four hours, is brought to a close; and the specta- 
tors are allowed an hour for much needed rest and 
refreshment. 

They wander round the close-set little village 
through which the sparkling Ammer flows, look 
at the quaint frescoes on the houses, pick up their 
cold viands where they can, and, at a little past 
one, they go back again into the crowded theatre. 

The long line of the chorus appears, and chant 
their monotonous explanation, and at last the cur- 
tain rises on the Old Testament tableau where 
Zedekiah smites the prophet Micaiah on the cheek, 
which prefigures the betrayal and captivity of 
Christ. 

The one grand scene of the whole play is the 
Crucifixion. In that there was no disappointment. 
Its life-likeness, its terrible solemnity, have not 
been exaggerated. It seemed, on the day on 
which we witnessed the Play, as if Nature herself 
were in sympathy with the awful theme. 

The sun, which all the morning had been scorch- 
ing us to a blister, had gone behind the black 
clouds which had spread themselves over all the 
heavens. Thunder clamored and reverberated 
among the hills; and then the rain began to fall; 
and under the inky sky, amid the rain and the 
thunder, the Christ was uplifted upon the cross. “ 

It was a scene never to be forgotten. very de- 
tail of the Gospel narrative was brought before us. 
There was the living, suffering figure, the torn and 
bleeding hands and feet, and the bruised and pa- 
tient head with its crown of thorns. Every feature 
of the awful record was carried out to the letter, 
even to the piercing of the side with a spear. If 
the rest of the Passion Play had seemed tawdry 
and ineffectual, in this one scene it reached a terri- 


that followed was an anti-climax ; and the tableau 
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medieval survival. Certainly the comparisons 





with the highest dramatic art which some writers 
have made in favor of the Passion Play. seem to 
me simply absurd, except in the one grand scene 
of the Crucifixion; and, even there, it was the 
power of picture-making, rather than of acting, 
by which the supreme impression was produced. 
But viewed as the achievement of a little village 





THE OBER AMMERGAU PASSION PLAY. 


full of Bavarian peasants, the Passion Play must 
always remain amarvel. 
Their command of stage 
resources, rude .as these 
often are ; their wonder- 
ful power to copy the 
pictures of the old mas- 
ters in their tableaux; 
their ingenuity of con- 
trivance as displayed, 
for instance, in the man- 
ner in which the Christ 
is invisibly 
supported up- 
on the cross, 
are worthy of 
great praise. 


And I can fancy that in 1850, when Anna Mary 
Howitt was among the first strangers who ever 
witnessed the Passion Play, it must have been far 
more impressive than at present. It had not then 
been vulgarized by being turned into a show. It 
really was a religious performance, taking vital 
hold on the hearts and the imaginations of the 
simple peasant. people. 

Now that it is turned into an attraction for tray- 
ellers, and a means of filling the coffers of the vil- 
lagers, there is much reason to believe that its 
days are numbered. 

Lovisz CHANDLER MovrTon. 
a es 
CHANGES IN THE SENATE. 


The Senate of the United States has been subject 
to more than the usual degree of change this year. 
Of the twenty-five Senators whose terms expired 
on the fourth of March, only eight were reélected. 
Since the time of electing their successors, there 
have been four other vacancies. 

Mr. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, a Republican, has 
died; and three other Senators, Mr. Blaine, of 
Maine, Mr. Windom, of Minnesota, and Mr. 
Kirkwood, of Iowa, were chosen by President 
Garfield as members of his cabinet. 

Thus there haye been chosen, or appointed, to 
the Senate, no less than twenty-nine persons. One 
State, Maine, has wholly changed its representa- 
tion, Mr. Eugene Hale having been selected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Hannibal Hamlin; and Mr. William P. 
Frye having been elected to succeed Mr. Blaine. 

The change in Wisconsin was a peculiar one. 
Mr. Philetus Sawyer was elected as the successor 
of Mr. ‘Angus Cameron. Then Mr. Carpenter 
died, and Mr. Cameron was chosen by the Legis- 
lature to succeed him. So Mr. Cameron returned 
to the position of membership after having been 
out of it less than a fortnight. 

Two of the new Senators hold their seats by ap- 
pointment from the Governors of their respective 
States. When Mr. Windom, of Minnesota, and 
Mr. Kirkwood, of Iowa, resigned their seats in or- 
der to accept positions in the cabinet, the legisla- 
tures of their States were-not in session, and in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution Mr. James W. 
McDill was appointed by the Governor of Iowa, 
and Mr. A. P. Edgerton, by Governor Pillsbury, 
of Minnesota. 

Ot the twenty-nine new Senators, nine, includ- 
ing Mr. Cameron, of Wisconsin, were reélected, 
namely, Messrs. Edmunds, of Vermont, Dawes, 
of Massachusetts, Burnside, of Rhode Island, 
Cameron, of Wisconsin, and McMillan, of Minne- 

sota, Republicans; and Messrs. Bayard, of Dela- 
ware, Jones, of Florida, Maxey, of Texas, and 
Cockrell, of Missouri, Democrats. 

One, Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, has been a Senator 

before, from 1861 to 1877. Four passed directly 











Congress at all, namely, Messrs. Sewell, of New 
Jersey, Harrison, of Indiana, Edgerton, of Min- 
nesota, and Miller, of California, Republicans ; and 
Gorman, of Maryland, Mahone, of Virginia, Cam- 
den, of West Virginia, George, of Mississippi, 
Jackson, of Tennessee, and Fair, of Nevada, Dem- 
ocrats. 

We said recently that at the close of the last 
session Messrs. Thurman and Bayard were the 
oldest members of the Senate in continuous ser- 
vice. We should have said the oldest Democrats. 
They had each served two full terms, instead of 
three, as was inadvertently stated. 

The oldest member in service now, as then, is 
Mr. Anthony, of Rhode Island, who entered the 
Senate in 1859, and will complete his fourth term 
in 1883. Next to him is Mr. Edmunds, of Ver- 
mont, who was appointed a Senator on the death 
of Mr. Solomon Foot, and took his seat in April, 
1866. Mr. Morrill, also of Vermont, has served 
since March, 1867; and Mr. Conkling entered the 
Senate at the same time. Mr. Bayard, who is just 
beginning his third term, ranks fifth in the sen- 
jority. But Mr. Sherman, although he ranks at 
present as anew Senator, had served sixteen years 
when he resigned to become Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1877. 

For the Companion. 
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MURDERED CZAR. 
long been a saying in Europe, that 
Russia is “‘a despotism, tempered by assassination.” 

Once more, in the death of the Czar, Alexander 
IL., has the truth of this maxim been most sadly 
proved. That good and gentle monarch, whose 
heart longed to benefit his people, has met the 
same violent fate which overtook nearly all of his 
predecessors on the Imperial throne. In this cen- 
tury, only one Czar has died in ‘his bed, without 
suspicion of having been assassinated. This was 
Nicholas, the late Czar’s father. 

Alexander II. was sixty-three years of age, and 
had reigned twenty-six_years. In history, the 
period of his rule will appear as one of the most 
eventful in Russian annals. Succeeding a grim 
and cruel tyrant, Alexander from the first showed 
himself to be a mild and humane sovereign, in- 
clined to concede liberties to his subjects, and to 
better and elevate their condition. He relaxed 
many of the severe laws of his father, especially 
those which bore with such remorseless cruelty 
upon the down-trodden Poles. 

But the grand act of his reign was the Emanci- 
pation of the Serfs. In 1861, Alexander of his 
own accord struck the shackles from forty millions 
of men who had always lived as slaves. This he 
did in opposition to the entire nobility, his own 
family, and his chief advisers. It was a singular 
coincidence that Russian slavery should thus have 
been abolished by the Emperor in the very year 
that saw the beginning of the Civil War in Ameri- 
ca, which was.to result in the like abolition of 
American slavery. ° 

Many other generous acts of the Czar Alexan- 
der might be mentioned. Unhappily, during the 
later years of his reign, he saw fit to reverse his 








-earlier liberal policy. He once more applied to 


Poland the tyrannical oppression which had 
marked the reign of the Czar Nicholas; and he 
again entered upon a policy of war, with a view to 
extending his already enormous and unwieldy 
dominions. 

The Czar Alexander was, in personal appearance, 
a noble specimen of a man. Like all his stalwart 
race, he was tall, broad-shouldered, erect, and sin- 
gularly handsome. When the writer of this saw 
him, some years ago, in Paris, whither he went to 
visit the Grand Exposition, he was by far the 
most striking and prepossessing of the crowd of 
potentates and princes who there euninatel te 
Emperor Napoleon. 

His eyes, large, blue, and mild; his ldiidianel 
head; his perfectly-moulded features; his noble 
bearing ; his amiable and thoughtful expression of 
countenance, at once attracted the attention of 
every one. 

In disposition, the Czar was gentle, quiet, retir- 
ing, and especially during the later years of his 
life, exceedingly melancholy. He was timid, and 
constantly haunted with a foreboding of the vio- 
lent end which he was finally destined to suffer. 

The repeated attempts upon his life made him 
constantly nervous and wretched, and caused him 
to lead a most unhappy existence. Again and 
again he resolved to abdicate; but each time he 
was persuaded to remain at his perilous height on 
the throne. He was in despair that the strong tide 
of events prevented his carrying out many reforms 
which were undoubtedly dear to his heart, for the 
benefit of his people ; and that he was sinensis. 





also, that, humane and liberal as was Alexander, 
he was little fitted to rule such an Empire as Rus- 
sia with autocratic sway. He was deficient in 
courage, and was often weak and vacillating. He 
allowed stronger and more despotic minds to in- 
fluence him against his own desires and convictions. 
As a constitutional King, ruling an intelligent peo- 
ple, he would have been a far more successful 
ruler, and would probably have won the ardent 
affection of his subjects. 
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VICTOR HUGO’S BIRTHDAY. 

The celebration of Victor Hugo’s eightieth birthday 
in Paris, some days ago, was the most extraordinary 
act of affectionate homage ever paid to a private citizen 
in his own lifetime. 

Victor Hugo stands to-day at the head of European 
literature, but this festival was not given merely to the 
poet. For sixty years past, he has been a progressive 
mind, and, at every crisis of his country’s history, he 
has been true to his convictions. Beginning as a mon- 
archist, he became a Republican. During the shame- 
ful usurpation of the late Bonaparte, Victor Hugo lived 
in honorable exile, and refused all compromises with 
the base adventurer who had assumed the imperial 
title. 

It was to the patriot, as well as to the poet, that this 
unparalleled mark of respect was paid. Almost every 
organized body in Paris took part in the festival, all as- 
sem bling at noon in a public square, where there was a 
band, or rather a band of bands, consisting of five 
thousand amateur musicians and singers. A proces- 
sion was formed, which moved slowly towards the 
great author’s home, a modest, two-story house, in 
front of which two stands had been erected decorated 
with flags and garlands. 

As the procession passed the house, the venerable 
and beloved poet stood bare-headed at an open window, 
with his two little grand-children and their mother. He 
had strongly objected to the festival; but when he saw 
the procession filing past, and observed the warm sin- 
cerity with which he was greeted, his face was radiant 
with joy. 

Three hundred thousand persons, it is computed, 
marched by the poet’s house that day. Of all the inci- 
dents of the occasion, nothing pleased the aged hero so 
much as a visit paid him early in the morning by a 
number of children, headed by a very little maiden 
dressed in ‘white, who recited a poem written for the 
occasion. 

No poet of any age has written so beautifully of chil. 
dren as Victor Hugo, and it was therefore becoming 
that the children should bear their part in this festival. 

It is much tg be regretted that some of our poets do 
not attempt to translate into English verse some of the 
works of Victor Hugo. Many of the finest of them pre- 
sent to the translator fewer difficulties than are usually 
to be found in French poetry. We know him chiefly 
by his novels and dramas, but posterity perhaps will 
know him only by his poetry, of which he has written 
thirteen compact volumes. 
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HOW TRAINED. 

Many years ago, a Friend living near Philadelphia, 
well-known as a humanitarian, started in a little village 
a debating club for the benefit of his poorer neighbors, 
in which literary and religious subj were di 

To these meetings came a blacksmith, whose vigor of 
thought and speech attracted the attention of the good 
Quaker. He introduced him to Lucretia Mott and other 
influential Friends who helped him by their advice and 
friendship. 

The blacksmith was Robert Collyer, who, whether we 
agree with him in religious doctrine or not, is to-day 
one of the most powerful and eloquent men in the 
American pulpit. Mr. Collyer lately, in an address to 
young men, gave the circumstances of his early life 
which he regarded as the foundations of his later suc- 
cess. 

First, he was given, he says, good birth; in that his 
father was an honest, truth-telling, industrious me- 
chanic; his mother, a woman of faculty with great ex- 
ecutive ability, and a fine sense of poesy and humor. 
Both parents were free from taint of hereditary dis- 
ease. 

Secondly, he was given good breeding; he was 
brought up in a cottage whose walls and floors were 
so clean that when the village was ravaged with fever 
it alone escaped; it swarmed with children who were 
scrubbed clean, dressed coarsely and fed on oatmeal 
and milk. No lying, no shirking, no dishonesty, was 
the rule over that door. To this early physical train- 
ing he attributes the fact that he never has been sick for 
a single day in fifty-seven years; while he accounts for 
his terse, vivid Saxon language, mastered absolutely 
without an education, by the fact that his only books 
were Bunyan, Goldsmith, Crusoe, Shakespeare and the 
Bible. His mind was untainted and his ear unspoiled 
by the vapid, unclean wash of cheap modern literature. 

Thirdly, be was led to fo liquor fo % 

Fourthly, he married a good true woman for love. 

Both the boys and the parents of the boys who read 
the Companion can gain from these facts hints of price- 
less value as to the training which is healthiest and wisest 
during childhood. 
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HOSPITALITY. 

In the first days of the Republic a series of entertain- 
ments was inaugurated in Philadelphia, in which a 
dozen or twenty gentlemen met once a week at each 
other’s houses in turn to take supper. That wit and wis- 
dom were not wanting in these meetings we may know 
from the fact that Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Tal- 
leyrand, keenest-witted of Frenchmen, the fiery, brilliant 
Judge McKean, and the courtly Charles Carroll were 
among the guests from time te time. 

So noted did these weekly little assemblies become, 
in fact, that every foreigner or stranger of distinction 
visiting Philadelphia sought for an invitation to them 
as a means of gaining a knowledge of the finest social 
 pradect which the eapial ef Gnreetr Sil Waheed 
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statesmen, wits and scholars who met there to exchange 
their ideas did not regard the entertainment as a matter 
of the stomach, but the brain. 

Hospitality, in this country, has come to signify 
merely the giving of a meal. It has taken its lowest 
and coarsest meaning for us. In France, the highest 
members of the ancien régime met in the stately old 
salons, evening after evening, where eaw-sucré and lit- 
tle cakes were the only entertainment offered, but 
where De Staé#], Chateaubriand and their friends served 
an intellectual banquet such as the wofld seldom has 
equalled. It is undoubtedly right to set before our 
guest as choice ford as we can afford, but we should re. 
member that feeding is not hospitality. 

It is to make him free of our best thought, to welcome 
him to our habits and life, to the sanctuary of our home» 
to send him away with something better to remember 
than a well-cooked capon. As matters are now, the 
cost of providing a pretentious meal induces many fam- 
ilies to shut their doors on all-guests. They will not 
receive their friends if they cannot treat them toa dis- 
play of rare dishes and curious pottery. We know 
houses, on the contrary, where the table is always sim- 
ply and prettily set, and where a cover is invariably 
laid for the occasional stranger. When he comes, how- 
ever humble the fare (and it has been reduced to bread, 
butter and milk), he is welcome, and no apologies are 
made. This is true hospltality. 

Parents should remember that much of the education 
of their children depends upon the guests whom they 
see at their father’s table. They should not, therefore, 
shut out these guests from any vulgar notions of vanity 
and display. 
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WON WITHOUT LOSS. 


Asa rule, military men are much more humane than 
the public for whom they fight. The general who sac- 
rifices two or three thousand men in a successful as- 
sault is hailed by the people as a hero. But if he could 
have gained the same advantage by head work, with 
the loss of only a hundred men, the code of military 
ethics stigmatizes the popular hero as a ‘“‘butcher.” 

An illustration of this contrast between professional 
and public opinion occurred during the Mexican War. 

The siege and capture of Vera Cruz, and its strong 
castle of San Juan de Ulloa, was one of the most bril- 
liant achievements of the campaign. Within twenty 
days after Janding, Gen. Scott took the city, five thou- 
sand prisoners, and four hundred cannon. The Ameri 
can loss was sixty-four killed and wounded. 

The success was due to head-work, and that was 
what the people could not or did not appreciate. A 
great victory, to be appreciated by the public, must be 
accompanied by a “long butcher’s bill,’”’—that is, a re- 
port of thousands killed and wounded. 

A few weeks before the capture of Vera Cruz, Gen. 
Taylor had defeated the Mexicans at Buena Vista. The 
lists of killed and wounded on both sides reported thou 
sands. 

When the news reached Gen. Brooke, commanding 
at New Orleans, he rushed, report in hand, to the Ex- 
change, and threw the whole city into a frenzy of joy. 

In a few days, the news came to the same general of 
the capture of Vera Cruz. He again visited the Ex 
change to spread the report. 

“How many men has Scott lost?” called out a mer- 
chant from the crowd. 

“Less than a hundred,I am delighted to say,”’ an- 
swered Gen. Brooke. 

“That won’t do,” ded the h “Taylor’s 
the man for my money. He always loses thousands.” 

The crowd only gave a few faint cheers for Vera 
Cruz. There was no “butcher's bill’ to stimulate their 
enthusiasm. 

Yet military men regarded the capture as one of the 
brilliant sieges of modern warfare. 5 

——_+oo—__—_—— 
THE LACTOSCOPE. 

The quality of milk depends on the ameunt of butter 
it contains. Various means are used to test the quality 
of milk, but they are either unreliable or expensive. In 
the best dairies, reliance is now placed only on actual 
chemical analysis; but this can only be performed by a 
trained chemist. 

A new method has recently been suggested, that can 
be used by any person. It consists in diluting the milk 
with water till it becomes so transparent that an object 
placed behind it may be seen through it. To do this, a 
new apparatus, called a lactoscope, has been invented 
by Prof. Feser, of Munich. 

It is a glass tube, a few inches long, open at the top 
and: closed at the bottom. Near the bottom are some 
black marks on the inside and against a white ground. 
The side of the tube above these marks has a graduated 
scale. 

The milk to be tested is measured and put in the 
tube. Water is then added to it in small quantities, 
and both are shaken up to mix them. 

At first, the black marks are invisible, but as more 
and more water is added, the milk becomes transparent ; 
and when the marks can be just seen through the milk, 
the test is made. The top of the milk shows on the 
scale the percentage of butter-fat in it, and thus gives its 
quality and value. Other ways of testing milk in this 
manner will readily suggest themselves to the reader. 

—_—_~+@9>——_———— 
MOUNT AUBURN. 

Mount Auburn, the first cf those picturesque resting- 
places of the dead to supersede the neglected village 
graveyard, is indebted for its name to a lady. 

The mother of the Rev. James Freeman Clarke was 
a daughter of Gen. William Hull, who resided in New- 
ton. In her girlish day, she was so impressed with the 
singular beauty of the spot as to speak of it as “Sweet 
Auburn,” referring to Goldsmith’s line in “The De- 
serted Village,” 

“Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain.” 

The name clung to it, for all recognized the felicitous 
application. When the spot was purchased for a ceme- 
tery, the name was retained, excepting that the word 
“Sweet” was changed to “Mount.” 
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you like the security,” said the dean, “down with the 
dust;” and that was the whole of his sermon. The re- 
sponse from the was hearty and generous. 

Father Grafton, of Newton, Mass., once preached a 
missionary sermon, which was to be followed by a col- 
lection. Having finished his discourse, he said, ‘And 
now let every gentleman feel in his pocket, and every 
lady in her purse, and see if there be not there a piece of 
money, as there was in the mouth of Peter’s fish.” ‘The 
witticism did open pockets and purses. 

On another occasion, in preaching a charity sermon, 
he commented upon those who gave hoping for some 
recompense. “They are willing,” he said, “to cast 
their bread upon the waters; but they are careful to 
have a string tied to it that they may be certain of draw- 


ing it back.” 
———_—+or-__—__—. 


THE “BIGLOW PAPERS.” 


Our young readers aro not so well acquainted with 
Mr. James Russell Lowell’s “‘Biglow Papers” as their 
fathers and mothers were. Those keen and comical 
Yankee political rhymes were very popular thirty or 
thirty-five years ago. They were full of anti-slavery 
sentiment, and were first directed against the support- 
ers of the Mexican War. A writer in Harper's 
Monthly, giving the history of them, says: 


Pad oe Charles Sumner saw the first Biglow poem in 
he Courier, he exclaimed to a friend, “This Yankee 
poet has the true spirit. He puts the ‘case admirably. 
wish, however, he could have used good English.” 
Hosea Biglow kept up the warfare, and each poem 
was furnished with a preface and notes by an imagi- 
nary Parson Wilbur. rst, a Mexican war recruit gave 
his = Sr ae from the field. Then came 
“What Mr. Robinson Thinks.” This tickled the public 
amazingly, and— 
“Jobn P. 


Robinson he 
Sez he wunt vote for Guvener b.” 
was in every one’s mouth, like the ‘‘What, never?” of 
“Pinafore.” 
Mr. Robinson was a refined and studious man, unhap- 
pil pily on the wrong side of a moral question, and was not 
ttle annoyed by his “‘bad eminence ;” but he is R s 
carved in the Biglow amber like an anti-Pharaonic y- 
He went abroad, perhaps to get out of hearing, but as 
soon as he landed at Liverpool and got to his hotel, he 
heard a child in an adjoining room idly singing. He 
listened. Yes, it was true; the detested refrain had got 


across the ocean. 
He @. to the 


alta. While looking 
~ em he observed a 
presently another 


It was— 


“John P. 
Robinson he,” 


that the baby-ruffian was pemee- 
Mediterranean, and stopped 

at the ruins of the works of the ’ Tem 
party of English not far distant, an 
nfantile voice sang,— 


“But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez they don’t know everythin’ down in Judee.” 
Hm 
AN UNSPOTTED JUDGE. 


A judge should keep himself unspotted from “ 
world that he may be of good report. An 
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These beautiful imported Pearl Shells are found on the coast of Japan, 
washed up from the waters of the Pacific Ocean. The irner surface of 
each shell is di d with a hand oil painting, painted by hand 
in the most artistic manner, and representing Oriental flowers, vines, 
shrubbery, etc. The ornamentation alone, if done in this country, 
‘would cost much more than we ask for the shells. They range in size 
from { { to 13 inches in circumference. When held to the light their 
polished surfaces will reflect all the colors of the rainbow, besides, 
being highly ornamental, they will be found very useful as card receiv- 
ers or as receptacies for the thousand and one little nick-nacks which 
aceumulate upon the centre-table or mantel-pieco. We have purchased 
an entire consignment of these rare Awabian shells, at lees than cne- 
half their real value, and now offer them at the fcllowing unheard of 
prices : one shell, | 5 cente—two for 25 cents—one dozen different sizes 
and designs, $ 1.25. Each shell is packed in » strong box and sent by 
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told of a judge who realized his duty - 


It is related of Judge Alfred Conkling, Senator Conk- 
ling’s father, that while he was a judge of the United 
States District Court for the Northern trict of New 
Xouks be mew ae le to give a valuable amount of official 


the Albany 
He called at atthe ~ fe office one day, when one 
of the persons with the Journal said to him, 


aren the Gourual ban reason to be very grateful to 
and I have to say to you, sir, that the proprietors 
3 the paper have requested me to ask you to accept 
Sern tae tele ,a8 8 ht token of their esteem and 
thanks, the present of a suit of clothes.” 
Clothes, in those days, were often selected for pres- 
ents between friends. 
Judge Conkling drew himself up and said,-very — 
eel “No, sir; no, sir; nothing of the —. can be 
or ene of. No obligation has been in. 
ran none at all, sir; no i of any sense of it 
will Ava allowed.” 
in here because I 
that I have not 
paid for your paper en vo to past, and I came to 


settle for it during that time.” 
“But,” = — reply, “judge, you do not owe us 
anything fo e sent it to you free, and 


that paper. 
have'en entre tk 
“No, sir,” said the judge ; “I thank you for your cour- 
tesy; you ean, doubtless, in your position, feel able to 
pore g a as you say; but I, in my position, 
od to eooupt ef thas Us omy ether Saver.” 





EXPRESSED TOO MUCH. 
Quotation is a nice art, and carelessness or second- 
hand work easily spoils it. The line 

“For the soul is dead that slumbers,” 
applied to the stupid boyhood of Sir Isaac Newton is 
entirely neutralized, if one forgets to stop before repeat- 
ing the next, 

“And things are not what they seem.” 
Probably in the following amusing case of saying too 
much the extra line had not so much truth in it. 

The building committee of a church recentl door, with 
in New Jerse’ ened a stone slab over Bad r, with 
the name of teh and a Scriptural motto. 
nothing 


It occurred to om that 
“My shall be 
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verse of the twenty-first chapter of He 
w verse with the words he wanted to 
use. The stonecutter with the first words given 
him, and faithfully the verse to the end. 
of the committeemen when the 
stone was delivered! it read: ‘“‘My house shall be called 
house of prayer; but have made it a den of 
Yee utter Jnsisted that he had obeyed 
orders. But the insisted that the motto. 
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Our Improved Stamping Outfit now consists of: 
10 Parchment Stamping Patterns. 

1 Illustrated Lesson Book. 

2 Boxes Stamping Powder. 

2 Embroidery Needles. 

1 Distributing Pad. 
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cate and recherche of 


perf Th 
BOUQUET and trade-m ark of COL i. 
SOAP. of superior an co 











Co ee No : 
Superior jar 
for decorative work on linen, Also, aa 


n. 
Sold by Druggists, Stationers, Fancy Goods 
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CARD COLLECTORS. 


DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP. 


sold it to you. 
Third. Mail us his signature, etc., and your address. 


Fourth. 
cards in six colors and gold, illustrating 


1. L. CRACIN & CO., 


116 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Second. Ask him to sign a statement that he has 


We will mail you FREE seven beautiful 


Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of Man. 





get a pair of ith 
can re or children) iy om GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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. THE MINE OF MARGARET MAYERIN. 
A LEGEND OF THE AUSTRIAN TYROL. 


A bundred ago she lived 
A band years since 
The rich and ruddy gold which 
The mine of Margaret Mayerin. 
A bundred years ago she dared, 
O dauntless t Mayerin! 
To read God's word in Austr 
And charge the priests with foulest sin. 


The cruel Bishops banished her,— 
She wasa rand a wife,— 
And she returned again, again, 
Though price was set upon her life. 
By night through secret paths she came; 
Her steps the wolf and chamois traced ; 
She braved a thousand each time 
Her babes and husband she embraced. 
At last discovered, she was spared, 
Oo ay ny oe oe Mayerin! 
the p’s cruel heart 
Her courage did some pity win. 
And she was but warned, if found 
ms once again, 


In his 
She by the hand of any man 
Without atrial ialght be slain. 
ite of the murderous threat, once more, 
fierce her love and anger burned, 
Unto her precious valley home 
The dauntless Margaret returned. 
But not alone. Thistime she brought , 
Two of her miners strong and true; 
night into her mine they went 
ways which none but miners knew. 
they worked with might and will. 
Alt niet of streamlet hom rd bed; 


They turned a ; 
Gyent rooks they lifted, trees they felled, 
*s fingers bled. 


Till weeping 
She would not she would not rest, 
O dauntless rgaret Mayerin! 
At morn no trace was left to show 
‘Where yesterday her mine had been. 
And with the dawn a raging storm 
Of winds and floods the valley swept; 
Good faith with Margaret Mayerin 
Her native winds and waters kept. 
One week they did her bidding well; 
They rested not by night or day; 
The valley was uptorn and rent, 
All ancfent landmarks washed away. 
And when the peasants crossed themselves, 
And prayed some help and peace to win, 
They called on all the saints to lift 
The curse of Margaret Mayerin. 


ee nah aetae irued. sho ovrece, 
i Sokes und Ieonerd did restore. 
A hundred years she has been dead, 
The brave and dauntiess Margaret; 
And in that valicy for her mine 
All vainly men are searching yet. H. H. 
—_—_—_—_~+@r— 
For the Companion. 
THE TURNING-POINT. 

Travelling last summer through Vermont, I 
chanced to be sitting one evening upon the piazza 
of a little country hotel in the company of a gray- 
haired man, a large and wealthy manufacturer of 
Massachusetts, who was a native of the town, but 
had left it years before, and was now returned for 
a little visit for the first time in nearly forty years. 

_ Our conversation touched upon the subject of 
temperance.. He spoke of the thousands of young 
men of the present day whose lives wer. utter fail- 
ures, and who were wrecks, body and soul, through 
intemperance. 

Deploring this fact, he also spoke of his own de- 
cision in the matter as the key to all the success of 
his life. Then, pointing to an old building across 
the way, he said,— 

“When I was a young man, that old building 
was a thriving factory, its manufactures the chief 
industry of the town. There I earned my living. 
These were the days before the subject of temper- 
ance was much agitated ; almost everybody drank 
more or less. It was the custom universally for the 
factory-boys io meet on Saturday evening in a cer- 
tain place, and have a jolly night of it, drinking 
and inaking merry to close up the week. None 
liked this better than myself and my especial crony, 
Jim Mathers. Jim and I usually led the crowd 
in stories, songs, and drinking toasts. 

“But after a while, one day it suddenly dawned 
upon me that even as early in the week as Wednes- 
day, I found myself longing for Saturday night. 

“The consequences of this discovery gave me a 
shock, and, thank God, opened my eyes to the 
way I was tending. I said not a word toa soul, 
not even to Jim Mathers, but when Saturday came, 
I set out as usual for our place of meeting. Be- 
tween here and the store—I could set my foot upon 
the very spot now—I met Jim coming towards 
me. We neither of us spoke. I put out my hand 
and he his, though it was not a habit with us to 
extend such form of greeting, but it seemed as if 
the same thought was in each mind. 

“ ‘Come, Jim,’ said I, ‘let’s make a resblution to 


Agreed,’ said Jim. 

“We kept our pledge—he till his death, some 
ten years after, and I till the present moment; and 
" whatever success I have had in life, f owe to the 
resolution of that hour. 
' “I have come back now to the old town to look 
for ‘the boys,’ but I find none of them. There 
was not one of all that merry-making crowd that 
ever made an impress on the world, or won even a 
position of honor.” : 

this little story from his own life, he told 
, which is interesting as showing how times 
changed from that day to this. — 





“ese 











of himself for the work of the ministry ; 
but he after a little, that it would be better 
to change his purpose, and so he abandoned the 
effort, and went to Boston for employment. 

Failing at first to find anything more congenial, 
and unwilling to be idle, he took a position as a 
butler or steward in one of the first families of the 
city. 

For a time all went well. He found a good 
home, and his employer a good servant. 

But the day came when the gentleman gave a 
great party, and wine and liquors flowed like 
water. Before it was over, the services of the 
steward were more in demand as nurse or attend- 
ant upon guests unable to care for themselvee than 
in any other capacity. The ideas of the Vermont 


Presbyterian Church, of which Dr. Duffield, Sr., 
was 


yung Smith was converted and became 
suounber of that caseh, ar. Chandler, who had 
already laid the foundation of his fortune as 


his former that Mr. Chandler 
was mom er ng ny, 5 ema pt mn 
probably nes eres nen ae ’ 

Theren influence 0: 
his friend, Dr. Cogswell, «position in the Com- 
mercial Bank of y- 

About the same emp Nett pin a penguin ee 
or ghost ; sketch was so mu 
that he pag to publish it. He sent it 


to 
the American Whig Review, which promptly re- 


boy were in advance of his times ; he was a staunch | jected 


advocate of temperance, and he was filled with 
disgust that his duties forced him to mingle in 
such scenes. As soon as the next day dawned, 
he appeared quietly before his employer with a 
request for a settlement of accounts, and the an- 
nouncement that he must leave him. 

“Why,” said the stately gentleman, “haye you 
not a good home ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you not satisfied with your wages ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then why do you leave? I am satisfied with 
you, and would not have you leave me, and you 
will not readily find another such a home, I think.” 

“Well, then,” he replied, hesitatingly, “I cannot 
stay in a place where I must mix with drunken 
men as I did last night!” ; 

One can hardly tell whether the Boston gentle- 
man, who opened his doors to nonc but the choicest 
society, was more astonished or amused. But it 
was in vain that he argued that he must set before 
his guests what others did, and that it was the 
custom of society. The youth was determined to 
free himse]f from such custom. No inducement 
could tempt him to remain. 

The gifted son of that very household from 
which for such reason a servant thus went forth 
forty years ago is to-day one of the most silvery- 
tongued orators of our land, and one of his latest 
and most brilliant appeals is in behalf of the tem- 
perance reform. RB. P. C. 

————_<+@o————__—_—_—— 


THE POISON OF SERPENTS, 


In Tamtsico, as we learn from Mme. Calderon 

de la Barca’s “Life in Mexico,” people inoculate 
themselves with the poison of the rattlesnake. 
The inoculation is said to render them safe from 
the bite of all venomous reptiles. The lady says 
she don’t expect her readers to believe the state- 
ment, but the fact was asserted by seven or eight 
respectable merchants. 
One of them told her that he had been vainly 
endeavoring to make up his mind to submit to the 
operation, as he is much exposed to snakes. 
Whenever he travelled he was always accom- 
panied by an inoculated negro, who could cure 
him should he be bitten, by sucking the poison 
from the wound. 

In the United States, whiskey, if taken in large 
quantities, is considered an antidote to the rattle- 
snake’s bite, but we have never heard of the Mexi- 
can preventive being used. We stated in the Com- 
panton, several months ago, that whiskey, how- 
ever effectual against a rattlesnake’s bite, would 


In 1867, I was a resident of Texas, where 
perheads abound. In the spring of that year, t 
foes gen of my landlady was bitten by a copper- 

, on the knuckle of the second finger of the 
right hand. Fortunately, ‘there was plenty of 
whiskey in the house, and it was given to the 
child in doses. 


about two quurts had been administered, she re- 
tained ome . another and another were 
given, until the child was thoroughly drunk. A 
poultice of prickly- leaves was lied to the 
wound. In a week’s time the child recovered, 
and, d the months I was in the house, 
ex! no trouble from bite. 





In Detroit, which forty-six years had but a 

of its population ait souls, 

pt ployment as an errand boy, and after- 

asa 

He became well-known by reason of his promi- 

nence in a debating society of the town, two other 

members of which, Anson and Major 
Daniel Wilcox, made themselves 

With Burlingame he formed an which 

lasted until the death of that statesman, and which 



















it. 
Without the slightest 
13 


expectation of ening 
from it he dro into the — 
to the Knick , the a of the 
day, and to which Washington g Was a regu- 
lar contributor. 


Great was his satisfaction to find his article in 
the next number, and the a, =! editorial atten- 
tion it received in the New York Tribune and 
other important journals indicated his power with 


the pen. 

The same sketch brought him a surprising offer. 
A young man, who was then and has ever since 
been a warm friend of Mr. Smith, was the proprie- 
tor of an Albany news-stand, and during a visit to 
New York he was asked by Mr. Greeley if he 
knew of a suitable person to send abroad as corre- 
spondent of the Tribune. 

He at once su ited the name of J. Hyatt 
Smith and cited his sketch as proof of his skill as 
a . The position was offered to Mr. Smith, 
but he declined it. 

The newsdealer who suggested his name to Mr. 
Greeley was Mr. George Jones, the Dy ye pro- 
prietor of the New York Times, and the youn 
man who accepted the offer he rejected soon earn 
a world-wide reputation, for it was Bayard Taylor. 





For the Companion. 
ARBUTUS BUDS. 


Bev: white as latest snow, 
k will glow, 


ing it a rosy tinge, 
My favorite wood-path fringe; 





haunts they coun 
of the spri 


The first shy dar! he spring, 

Touched by the early blue-bird’s wing! 

On barren hillsides they'll unclose, 
Their subtle odor send abroad ; 

The fairest fous New land knows, 


Sweet emi 
For never lily, pure and rare, 
Like them en hed the bal.ny air. 
They charmed the Pilgrim’s wand’ring eye, 
Sweet stars of hope on Plymouth’s shore; 
They checked the maiden’s homesick sigh, 
Aad cheered each weary heart once more; 
For hawthorn buds in this strange land 
Seemed scattered by an angel's hand! 
O sunny, sunny southward slope, 
ue. years jad chosen poy OS ——. 
rou; wesegrocss grope; 
Te aretto nh a a ream. _ 
Their clusters plucked by ha’ it child 


That ever brook or 4 
RGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
Lempster, N. H, 


—————_+or__. — 
SCARED INTO HELPING HIMSELF. 


Bismarck proved his right to the title “Old Blood- 
and-Iron” long before he was old—or great. A story 
of him, whici: recalls the famous one about the sea-cap- 
tain saving his little son on the main-top by threatening 
to shoot him if he did not jump in the sea, shows that 
he knew how and when to use stern remedies while he 
was stilla young man. A correspondent of the New 
York Tribune says: 


About -five years ago, when the German Chan- 
cellor was only plain Otto von Bismarck, a Pomeranian 
squire and inspector of dykes, he went out one day 
snipe-shooting with a friend on some marshy land, into 
wh his companion, a stout, heavy man, suddenly 
“Tala "eet gy xtri himself, the gentleman 

iy si ing to extricate self, 
shouted for nag he seeing Herr Bismarck approach- 
ie, Soe. vou wih 
looking out for the 
to him 


so deeply that its slime was all but in his mouth. 

“My dear friend,” replied Bismarck, with the utmost 
calmness, “you will certainly never out of that hole. 
Nobody can possibly save you. It would, however, 

me very much Sony should suffer 
y slowly sti in vile swamp. 
what, my dear fellow, I’ll save you the agony of suffo- 
—— = pu a charge of shot into your head. 
Thus you at once more swiftly and more re- 
spectably.’ - 


iy 
“Are you mad?” shrieked the other, des- 
rately to free himself. “I don't pce ny oy 
wnhed or shot; so hel 7 oe sa ni : 
wling-piece friend’s 
’ rejoined, in a sorrowful tone,— 
« ae any SS oes it will soon be over! 
we i See friend! I will faithfully tell your wife 
about t.??" 
Stimulated to gr See effort by the imminent 


his 
ory ror ang Bort Deneck listened to 
“Can't ‘ : Trae, alten alte 
icantan seoift” and ina hie bce om bis tnfurione’d 
companion, coolly walked 
————-4 99 ———__—_ 


A POLITE SAILOR. 


“Polite refusal” is a difficult art, but it can be out- 




















Before the days of railroads, he left Utica, one morn- 
iis cntp Selowgesmmenr wea a 
appearance, with whom he 


: 


i 
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no objection to a ao 
the world,” answered Greeley, ‘“‘when it is 


oo — gaping “T had not the remotest 

there,” said Mr. Greeley, laughing, “was 

time I ever was beaten in poltteams. “i afer. 

ascertained that my victor was the famous Capt. 
of Lake plain.” 


A 
A SPRIGHTLY OLD LADY. 


Old folks—especially extremely old ones—who do not 
spend most of their time in the chimney-corner, but on 
the contrary preserve their stirring qualities and go 
riding about the world, are a contradiction to their type 
and a surprise to all the traditions. Reading the follow- 
ing case of aged activity, more remarkable than Madame 
Pfeifter’s or Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines’, one cannot help 
coveting the health and strength that make it needless 
to grow “‘useless” when growing very old. The Boston 
Traveller says: 


The longevity of our Cape neighbors is proverbial, as 
is also their pluck and resolution. These qualities 
an amusing illustration on one of the Old Colony 
senger twalhe a few days since. The car was well filled, 
and comfortably reqjing well toward its centre was an 

lady, sweet-faced and gentle of mien, accompanied 
by her daughter. 

At one of the stations there entered an alert, smart 
old lady, quick in speech and movement. Taking a 
seat directly in front of the first old lady, whom she 
quietly surveyed a few moments, she commenced,— 

“Going far, marm?’’ 

“To New Bedford,” was the reply. 

“Ts your home there, marm?” 

‘No; itis on the Cape. I am to visit a daughter in 
ae? — 

‘‘May I ask your age.” 

“Certainly ; eighty-four years.” 

“La, you show it. Now, I’ve just been visiting for a 
few weeks, and am on my way home. There’s a few 
things I want to see to there and straighten out, and 
then I’m off for another visit. I travel about a good 
deal, much to some folks’ annoyance, because I’m so 
old. But when I can’t take care of myself I’ll stop. I 
can hold my own yet with conductors and we- 
masters, and don’t take none of their sass, though I 
don’t find much of that on this road. Now, how old do 
you take me to be?” 

“T cannot guess; how old are you?” was the response. 

“Ninety-eight—going on moar eae. And I say 
when I can’t take care of myself I’ll stop travelling; 
when I can’t see to thread a needle I’ll stop sewing, and 
when I can't enjoy living I'll stop breathing. So there, 
now. But I get out here. Name? Yes, it’s Nancy 
Randall, and I live at Marion. Come and see me. I’m 
at home part of the time. Good-by.” 

And with a nod and a smile young woman of 
nearly a century — ry down the aisle with the 
step of almost a girl, leaving the passengers in wonder 
at her remarkable vigor tod vitality. 

——-- +e 


“LA, LA, LA.” 

The saying is that “‘blacksmiths’ horses and shoe- 
makers’ wives go barefoot.” The following may sound . 
rather “Frenchy,” but it suggests that too many musi- 
cal geniuses provide more harmony and delight for the 
public than they do for their own families. The young 
wife of a popular Parisian tenor writes to a friend : 

Yes, Jenny, we have 150,000 francesa year; the 
of my husband are sounded every day in the newspa- 


% 
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fils 


rs, he is lauded ev t he sings, and is a 
Very king tn flo art. But you don't know whet it 'e to 
be the wife of a tenor. Those who flatter my husband, 

are numerous, are incessantly telling him, 


and they » | 
“Monsieur Michael, you have a mine diamonds in 
our throat.” That may be true; I don’t say it is not, 
ut if you could understand what consequences it en- 
taile—a mine of diam in a man’s throat. 





Michael is always as cross as a bear because of the 
temp A ter is less variable. He is con- 
tinually and shutting the windews; when they 


are open he wants them shut, and when they are shut 
he says he stifles. You have no idea of the trouble we 
have at hotels to prevent his taking cold. 

Even the style of carpet becomes a . And the 
cartloads of furs we carry about with us. the diffi- 
culty we have with the fires. There is also a 
chapter as to what he may and may not eat; this is too 
strong and that too weak. 


On the night he sings, there is a sirup which he must 


drink five times du an act, and a wash of brandy 
and camphor with which to rub his throat. 

From morning till night a tenor thinks of nothing but 
himself; he listens to sing; he studies poses be- 


fore a looking ; he calls after the 
“Jane, mu the door-bell! its noise my 
tte, don’t pass before me again! you 
make a draught.” 




















~ Half an hour went by before Johnny found that 


_ ashe rushed home. But as he held up his prize 
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For the Companion. 
HOW JOHNNY WENT SHOPPING. 


“I want you to do an errand for me, Johnny,” 
said his mother. 

“Will it be in a paper sack, mamma ?” 

“Perhaps not. I think it will be in a tin box.” 

“] like tin boxes. If you squeeze ’em they don’t 
mash, and if you drop ’em they don’t break, and 
if you get ’em wet they don’t go all to pieces. But 
paper sacks, I hate.” 

Johnny did not like paper sacks. A week before 
he had been sent to order a sack of corn meal, to 
be sent home by the grocer. 

**It’s too heavy for you,” said ’Nezer, the grocer’s 
boy. 

“Not a bit,” said Johnny. “Nezer put the sack 
on his shoulder and off he went, feeling every inch 
aman. But on his way he fell in with a knot of 
boys who were busy trading marbles. He set his 
sack in a fence corner without noticing that the 
ground was very damp from rain the night before. 


his whele stock of seven commys, three potteries, 
and four crystals would not buy a beautiful car- 
nelian he wanted. 

Then he went for his meal-sack. If it could 
have gone quietly, it might have reached home 
safely, but the jerk with which he heaved it to his 
shoulder broke a hole in the damp paper. And as 
he trotted briskly along, a little stream of meal 
went down his back, and made a zigzag streak on 
the sidewalk. When he got home his load was 
very light, but his heart grew very heavy, as he 
heard his teasing brother Tom laugh, and his 
mother shook her head at him for loitering when 
sent on an errand. 

The next day Johnny tripped and fell with a 
sack of eggs. This time he went home too slowly, 
peeping anxiously in to see how much mischief 
was done. So the wet had full time to soak 
through, and as he reached the back porch, broken 
and whole eggs went down together. 

No wonder Johnny hated paper sacks. 

To-day he was so busy thinking whether he 
would offer his top or his book-strap for that car- 
nelian, that he quite forgot the name of what he 
was sent for before he reached the store. He 
looked all around on the shelves trying to remem- 
ber. 

‘*What was it like ?” asked ’Nezer. 

“Tt was to be in a tin box,” said Johnny. “It’s 
something they have at the table, and it’s yellow, 
and it bites.” "Nezer was puzzled. He was a big- 
headed boy, with very short hair, and a slow way 
of speaking. 

“Couldn’t be a dog, could it ?” he presently said, 
hopefully. ‘He's yaller, you see, and he bites”— 

“They don’t have dogs at the table, I guess,” 
said Johnny, in great contempt. “But what’s 
that? My! oh—just look at that peacock'” 
"Nezer recovered himself at once. : 

“Haint he a beauty, thongh? That ’ere’s a 
prize chromo. It goes with that ’ere box o’ chew- 
in’ gum. You buys a stick o’ gum for two cents, 
and then you gets the chromo for nothin’,—that is, 
if you gets it.” 

Johnny was dazzled. Then arose the question, 
what should he do? He was never allowed to buy 
or chew gum, and he knew he was never expected 
to spend any of his mother’s money. But if he 
took time to run home and ask leave, some one 
else-might jump at the chance of securing such a 

work of art for two cents. It was not to be sup- 


posed that such a treasure would go begging. If 


he lost it he should always regret it, and how 
sorry his mother would be when he told her. 
“I'll take it,” he cried. He laid down his two 


cents, received the gum, and held out his hand for 


the chromo. 
“Wait till I see if you’ve drawed it,” said "Nezer, 


looking over some numbers. -“No, you aint 


drawed it.” 

“Aint it mine ?” asked Johnny, in dismay. 
“No. P’raps the next feller ll be the lucky 
one.” 

Poor Johnny could hardly be made to realize 
that he had only been buying chewing gum. How 
could he tell his mother ? 

“T’ll try again, and perhaps I'll get it yet.” And 
he did try, and again—and again—and again— 
and | again—and again—till at last, 
with sixteen cents gone, he stood the happy owner 
of eight sticks of gum and the beautiful chromo. 

“It’s worth a dollar or more, I know,” he said, 


before his mother, he did feel some misgivings as 
he saw that she did not seem at all excited by it. 





are not angry with me, are you, mamma?’ She 
laid her hand on his head. 

“Whose money have you been spending, 
dear ?” 

“Yours, ma’am.” Johnny hung his head. “But, 
dear mamma, I didn’t think you’d care when I 
told you all about it.” 

“You are a very little boy,” she said, drawing 
him to her lap, “but you are old enough to know 
right from wrong, and you do know it is wrong to 
use what belongs to any one else without permis- 
sion.” 

_ “I didn’t stop to think, mamma.” 

“No; you were carried away by your eagerness 
to get what you wanted. Now listen; a boy who 
begins by being careless in little things is very apt 
to grow into a man careless in great things. Such 
carelessness often leads to crime. Never trifle 
with a single cent that is not your own, my boy.” 
Johnny looked soberly into her earnest eyes. 


“T never will, mamma. But mayn't I chew a 
little of this beautiful pink gum?” He showed his 

sticks rather shamefacedly. 

“T'll tell you what it is made of,” she said, “and 
then you can do as you please. Down among the 
great oil wells they put the oil, that nasty smelling 
coal oil, into large tanks which hold thousands of 
gallons. A thick, gummy stuff settles on the sides 
of these tanks. They scrape this off and boil it, 
and put what they call chemicals into it to make 
it look clean and clear, and to take away the 
smell. Then they dye it this pretty pink color, 
and put it up for little boys and girls to chew.” 

“Bah!” Johnny took the sticks and threw 
them as far as he could into the street. 

“‘Where’s the mustard ?” asked his mother. 

“That’s it—mustard. I forgot the name, but 
I'll go for itnow.” He looked rather foolish as she 
gave him some more money, but this time he did 
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not forget the name. 8. De 


























It is 


or 


For the Companion. 
“cOOD-NIGHT.” 





-night, my dolly dear; 
-time,—do you hear? 
“Little girl must go to bed!” 
That is what my mamma said. 
But I guess, I really do, 

Dolly dear, that she meant you. 
J’m not sleepy, 80 you see, 
Mamma couldn’t have meant me. 


Now, my child, be good; don’t ery; 
Morning’s coming by-and-by. 

Let me brush your little hair, 
Wash your face, too, dolly fair. 
That’s the way all mothers do 

For their babies, and I, too, 

Am as good a little mother 

To my child as any other. 


Now the little nightie. O 

Dolly sweet, I love you so! 

Till to-morrow comes, my pet, 

All your play you must forget. 

Now good-night. Oh dear, oh dear! 
I see nursie coming here! 

I’m afraid, to tell you true, 

Mamma did mean me, not you! 


M. D. Bring. 





For the Companion. 
HOW THE GRAY PUSSY CAME. 


the children in our place were. 


Hattie was sick with the measles. Nearly all 


She tried to be patient, and as soon as a little 


a word-square : Herr Scheele 


ligion of North Am: 


light could be admitted in her room, her brother 
brought her the only pleasant spring-like thing he 
could find out doors, a bunch of “pussy willow” 
blossoms, and put them in water, and set them 
where she could see them plainly. 

How funny and furry they looked, Hattie 
thought. What if they were real live pussies, just 
such cunning little ones as she saw at auntie’s last 

If there could really be pussies just as tiny, not 
a mite larger, and yet alive, running all about on 










If they were only nearer, near enough for her to 
reach out and catch one now! _ 
Or if one of them would jump upon her bed, 
that she might take it in her hand and see its cun- 
ning little face plainer! 
Wonder of wonders! the very friskiest and pret- 
tiest one did run towards her, make a spring, and 
land upon the foot of her bed. 
. It startled her so she jumped up and began to 











; 
ANAGRAM WORD-SQUARE. 
Of the letters composing the following sentence mak® 


’s camel amused us. 
The words in order mean: 1, A time when hats 


should be securely fastened on. 2, A girl’s name. 3, 
Brother of the legendary founder of Rome. 4, Balls of 
thread. 5, A territory of Germany. 


2. 

RIDDLE. 
Of me the Dreamer moralized in rh ; 
“Hard texts,” but honest, was his little chime. 
Enclosed within the heart is sweet and sound, 
Though rough defences case and close it round. 
Storm the small castle built without a door, 
Shatter the walls from rafter down to floor, 
And find what mortal never saw before. 
The Youth’s Companion tells you every week 
The Pilgrim’s meaning that I bid you seek. 


3. 
ACROSTIC OF BATTLE-FIELDS. 
Select from the Declaration of Independence two 


words that involve an idea, for some form of which 
mankind have fought through all the ages of history. 


A great Eastern plain that has been the battle-ground 


of vast armies in ancient and in modern times. 


A battle that a the leading language and re- 
erica. 
A battle where the Austrian general surrendered his 


army to Napoleon I. 


The field where Cesar defeated Antony and Cleo- 


patra. 

The battle that opened a rebellion whose success 
made a revolution. 
A memorable siege of modern times in which a large 
portion of Europe was directly interested. 
A celebra' pass where a small force won a great 


victory. 
= A a where tlie English gained a victory over the 
rench. 
A splendid and powerful city destroyed by Alexander 
the Great. 
in country that has been for ages the battle-ground of 
ions. 
A field where a woman’s genius led to the release of 
France from English domination. 
The field where the Protector defeated his King. 


4, 

ANATOMICAL PUZZLE. 
The following letter contains thirty-five hidden physt- 
ological and anatomical terms pertaining to the human 
system. The words are arran so that five terms 
in ordinary use alternate with five technical terms 
throughout the letter : 
“Deak Trs,—I am resting a little from my trip to the 
Kansas colony, and I have thought it best that I risk no 
— of your - mg hee ayy I —. ee you are 
not disposed to carp us » nor to t a large wa 
about small_matters. . . 
“J tell you, Tib, one’s e lence in life enables him 
to bear a great deal, even one do gasp in exceeding 
anguish of soul. It is not in riches to make us happy 
in this bright and shining land. 
“T' was once rebel (lump that), and I would see eve 
house and hamlet in America rot, I declare, before 
would care to behold the false, rum-bloated, wine-bib- 
bing aristocracy ruling on the one hand, or the ultra 
cheapness of poverty and dirt rei ig on the other. 
Rather let our *s fate be by the stern um- 


“Do not think my design is to machinate against the 
. If a truthful explanation is worth reading, I 
will say that I lost my ticket, watch, money,—every- 
thing, coming home, and it is not soo! for « fellow 
to have the conductor fling him out high and dry on the 
open prairie. Had it not been for Cousin Jo in Topeka, 
I rail it have suffered. 
“Tib, you know Pat, Ella’s hired man, who had 


the pig lot? *Tis passing but he has come into 
the possession Mt og, tend kab wopdeen 


sudden elevation do men tumble sometimes. 
“Well, some lawyer will get a fee, to be , or I be 
ae 4 Base monary Pat is a handsome fellow, clever 
and us, and if he chooses to live rightly, the es- 
tate —_~ prove of great benefit. 
the on f fe spstaaieee, po ag avg 

we of fo: . as I cannot, for my life. 
Cae English by writing nonsense, I must pug t 
might tell you the stories the old tars used to relate, but 
they were, the whole gang, liars, you know, when oeca- 
sion required. I am afraid poor letter will excite 
your rancor,—nearly so, at least.” L. @. 


5. 
PREFIX AND AFFIX. 

'o a word that has the sense of pay op pecs Schaweed 
affix a letter, and it will show a fit hnese. 
r, and it becomes eg Affix two 

to become rigid. Affix three letters 
something used to make rigid. Remove 
prefix two lettere, and it is a coura- 
geous dog that was formerly sometimes trained to be 


CONUNDRUMS. 
that which is often found where it is not? 


should doctors be less lisble than others to be 
the ocean? Because they are more used to see 


Which of the has the most specie? The 
mee ant Sh haa er, 
time should an iron found 

Ae — innkeeper an ry 


it 
et 
ai 


E. L. BE. 
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THE SEEDS OF DISEASE. 

Most people think bad smells prolific of infection, 
and carrion and decaying matter generally to be breed- 
ere of disease. Some are quite satisfied when the foul 
air is deodorized, quite unaware that the infective par- 
ticles may remain the same. 

But we must not mistake here. Our success in bat- 
tling with epidemics will depend on our getting at the 
exact truth in the case. 

Liberia soon becomes the grave of every white man 
that goes there to stay; but the keenest scent detects 
nothing of the malaria in the atmosphere. 


Itis thought impolite to use a half-sheet of paper in 
—— poe ee ene . 
the card of the business tinted at the top of the 


benefit to yourself than the to whom write 
enclose a > tor the reply. a . 
tote blot end postcrpts possible. It is decidedly 
as ~ Tt 
bay yg tig | letters than to have a 
A letter of introduction or ld 


AN EXTENSIVE VIEW. 

Scotechmen are not famous for wit; but if they put 
any humor into a strong statement, they always know 
how to substantiate their words. One whoma Yankee 
thought to astonish by telling him of mountains in 
America so high that Europe could be seen from the 
top of them ,replied, dryly, “We can see fur’er nor that 
in Scotland. From the top of Ben-ledi I can spy the 


The story of the west of Scotland shepherd who 
told an lish tourist that he would see six king- 
8 from summit of the hill the ee. 
is instructive as well as am’ “What the 
do you mean, shepherd?” demanded the. chontiont 
Southron. ‘Weel, sir, I mean what I say; ” and then he 
inted out in succession Cumberland in 
fale of Man, once a kingdom and a sovereignty in the 
families of Derby and Athole; hype sath fovewrger — 
the ground on w they were standing, part 


“Yes,” said the visitor, ‘that makes four, and you 
have two mere to show me.” 

“That's true, sir, but don’t be in sic a paw “alge 
sir, just look a yer heid, and this ane ae 
best of a’ the gdoms; that, sir, aboon, is 
That’s five; and the saxth kingdom is that doon telow 
yer feet; to which, sir, I hope yoult never gang.” 


Diclls-cinciesighee 
CHECKING PERSPIRATION. 
The following advice may be found profitable by 
those who like to cool off suddenly when perspiring: 


A Boston merchant, in “‘lending a hand” on board of 
one of his ships on a windy day, found himself at the 
end of an hour and a half moetter well exhausted and per- 
spiring freely. He sat down to rest, and engaging in 
conversation, time passed faster than he was aware of. 
In attempting to rise, he found he was unable to do so 
without assistance. He was taken home and put to 
bed, where he remained two years; and for a long time 
afterward could only hobble about with the aid of a 
crutch. 


posures than this have in constitutions not so 
vigorous resulted in inflammation of the lungs—‘‘pneu- 
monia”—ending in death in less than a week, or causing 
tedious shonmationas to be a source of torture for alife- 


All may be fragrance and beauty where yellow fever time 


is decimating the population. It was the finest parts 
of Chicago that were ravaged by scarlet fever, while 
the other parts were almost exempt. Diphtheria has 
of late years had proportionally more victims in the 
mountainous regions of Massachusetts than in Boston 
and our larger cities. 

The fact is, infectious diseases come of germs just as 
truly as the products of our fields come of the seed 
sown. These germs are almost infinitely small, but 
their mature plante—they are strictly vegetable—have 
the power to multiply at an almost infinite rate. Each 
disease bas its own germ. Small-pox cannot come from 
typhoid germs; nor measies from scarlatina; nor yellow 
fever from cholera—and so universally. They must 
come each from its own seed, as much so as wheat, 
corn, the apple, elm, or oak. They cannot come with- 
out seed, for science knows of no spontaneous genera- 
tion. 

But the seeds of higher order require good soil and 
other favoring conditions. It is equally so with the 
seeds of disease. Their choicest soil is filth, and there 
is no other favoring condition equal to a depressed state 
of one’s physical system—whether depressed by bad 
food, impure air, sensual indulgence, long-continued 
anxiety, fear, watching or undue fasting. 

——____—_>-—--—_ 
PREPARING COD FOR MARKET. 

Salt cod-fish is a popular article of diet, but many 

who are fond of it have no idea of the method by which 


The ene industry of Newfoundland is the cod- 
eres wn rate ee fhowalted feb 
may be witnessed Sorecats teotochen. 

ie fan ba 7 owed. on Ba 2 erected for the 


bay 
ewe peo part tose Joba in small schooners, and 
thrown in heaps upon the wharves of the merchants. 


There Soka iiete eins te aeeastanend onto 
vaceording to r quality, by experienced cu 

ee eam from the indifferen mand uote 

different from the caidas siaaliie cad wnmerind 


skill. 
Women with hand-barrows attend the 
the fish into an adjoining shed, and poly = 


As letter, unl ia 
a rule, every » toes Sooeteng. 5 
wasuban 0, tn 90 encivis uncivil as to neglect to reply when 


the let- 


ime. 

Multitudes of lives would be saved every year, and an 
incalculable amount of humaaz suffering would be pre- 
vented, if parents would to explain to their chil- 
dren, at the age of three or four years, the danger which 
attends cooling off too quick! y after exercise, and the 
importance of not standing still after exercise, or work, 
or play, or of remaining exposed to the wind, or of sit- 
ting at an open window or door, or of p ulling off any 
garment, even the hat or bonnet, while in heat. 


—_ > -—_—_—_ 

TRYING TO JOKE THE CLERK. 
Teasing innocent people may be very funny at first, 
but the result may bring the laugh on the wrong side— 
for the teaser. One smart experiment will illustrate : 


A Michigan Avenue took a new clerk a few 
fags age, Se eee r things he cautioned him to 
ee 6 eae see that none of the goods 
at the front door were stolen. The other evening when 
the grocer returned from supper he thought he would 
give the clerk a fright, and he — softly up and took 
twelve dressed chickens from a basket and carried them 
around to the back door and hung them on a hook. 
When the chickens were missed the clerk was given 


a bad scare by geen a a! must rey aff for 
them. After a while the 

had been carried far eno aad ne we = to en 
in the chickens. 


kesh toons one had come (nvegh. Ge aiig and pro. 
clerk some one rough t ro- 
vided himself with fowl! to last all the week. "Detroit 
Free Press. 
——__>__——_ 

MR. MINTURN AND THE CALF. 
The late Robert B. Minturn of New York, the princely 
Christian merchant whose munificence laid the founda- 
tion for St. Luke’s Hospital, was as remarkable for his 
humanity as for his philanthropy : 
Not only a. men but — 
Mr. Minturn’s pitifulness. One morning—it was long 
before an: soukely looked after suffering animals—he 
was down town, in earnest conversa- 


tion with a 
“Stop a minute,” he said, jenn 1 Phe sery a off the 
dashing into the thronged street. 


talk and poor lit- 
between two vehicles in the val 


tle calf was s' 
attempt to kee 
driven beyond her natural gait by a cruel driver. 

The friend saw the a oy merchant cross to where 
& job wagon stood. tly lifted in, 
money was as fate Ge Gupeeete S heed, end be a 
lo after cow. 





AMUSING CREDULITY. 
Neither the schoolmaster, nor the newspaper, nor the 
sense of humor seems to be abroad in the Island of 
Skye. In fact, the inhabitants seem but little more intel- 
ligent than their dogs, if the following is a true report: 

The pastor of a church on the little island recently as- 
tonished his audience one Sunday by : announcing 
pe ee Se oe i , and 
that Mr. Gladstone had been consigned to the Tower, 
there to await his trial for hi 

The sim believ 





pegs me nepdheneyey herein the statements he 
were set forth as a squib. 





The mystery that fractions always present to the un+ 
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<5 MAYNARD'S RIFLES AND SHOT-GUNS. 
pone 


PRICES REDUCED 


For Hunting and Target Practice, at all ranges, the “MAYNARD” 
more supplies the wants of Hunters and Sportsmen 
generally, than any other Rifle in the world, as many barrels can be 
used on one stock; and for ACCURACY, CONVENIENCE, DURABILITY 
and SAFETY, is not excelled. ¢@~ Send for Illustrated Catalogue, describing 
the new attachment for using rim and centre-fire ammunition. 


MASS. ARMS COMPANY, 
A few of the Best New Autographs, showing Improvement from Using 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


(Self-Teaching Penmanship), received the past month. 
Former Style. Present Style. 


Post-office address: Ogdensburgh, N. Y. 


The best specimens of improvement at this time come from C. F. Deaen, Laporte, Pa. 
portrait and autographs (both old and new) below: 





We give his 
This system, as given in By— 
Gaskell’s Compendium of 
Penmanship and Gaskell’s 
Compendium of Forms, the 
most popular publications of 
the kind, is commended by 
such men as. 


Hon. John F. Randolph, 
U.S. Senate, Wash’ton, D.C- 
Hon. Marous L. Ward, 

Ex New Jersey. 
Hon. J. Weston, 
Ex-Gov. of New Hampshire. 
His Exoellency, Natt Head, 

Present Governor of 

New Hampshire. 
By the leading magazines 
and newspapers: , 
SCRIBNER’S_ MONTHLY, 
PETERSON’S, DEMOREST’S, 


the AMERICAN GROCER, 
xoumrs ee Veraree, Chi- 


bal Ewa sd 
ENQUIRER, Cleveland 
LEADER, Toronto MAIL, 
Lomion ADVERTISER; © in 
shoit, all the best journals 


His Serdions; Gov, Long, 
husetts. 


Rev. Dr. Charles K. Imbrie, 
Jersey City. 


Rev. Dr. Alexander Clarke, 
Pittsburgh. 






The late Rey Dr. Fish, 


Newark. 


Rev. Dr. A. 0. Graves, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


Rev. B. Harcourt, 
Author of “Rambles 
Through the British 
dsies,"— 


And by a great number of 
others in all parts of this 
country and Canada, 








of the country. 
Present Style: 
Former Style: ly 
4 7, 4 
Former Style: Former Style: 
Present Style; 
Present Style: 
“ YD taco) 
Post-office address: Phenix, R. I. Post-office address: sc A 
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For the Companion Supplement. 
LODODA DOPHANEE. 
By ©. A. Stephens. 


- Going down the north shore of the long Chester- 


truths of the Christian faith, himself a young man 
of deep piety and missionary ardor. 

Report has it that he was connected by birth 
with one of England’s proudest families, and heir 
to a noble title; and he is farther said to have been 
afair young man, with light hair and a light beard ; 
not austere, but kindly and of gentle, endearing 
manners. 

The shallop, with her traders, stayed but a day 
or two at Savaseyik; but Henry Enderby re- 
mained with the Indians through the summer. It 
was his first actual contact with rude, remote 
tribes of his fellow-creatures. 

“T am your brother,” he said to them, ‘‘come to 


Darkak to Savasevik, the trader tell you the better way to live;” and with a great 
prmaorey eer ear of mossy stones nb the slaty heart of love, he taught, or tried to teach them, the 
shingle, near the foot of the lichen-hung crags. It | doctrines of brotherly love and good-will towards 
is a mere loose stone-pile, and yet hasa@ quaint | each other, and toward all others of their fellow- 
look lying there; the passer feels drawn to go to creatures. But these simple truths were new and 
it. Both the Dogribs and the Esquimaux say that | strange in the ears of his savage hearers. 


it is the grave of Lododa Dophanee. This 
is her story: 

It was June in the wild northland. Grim, ° 
one-eyed old Shuglowineh had that day led 
up his tribal family from their winter huts, 
under the fir root, at Yath Kyed, to Savasevik 
—Savasevik of the Esquimaux, subject and 
scene of many a bloody feud; since between 
the red Indian of the north and the seal- 
eating “Husky” there subsists a most inyet- 
erate race hatred. 

For summer had come at last to Yath 
Kyed, late come, but with a sudden grand 
rush!—a rush of myriads of restless birds, 
with suffocating clouds of gnats, in a flood of 
hot sunshine burning up the cold fogs, and 
with an ever-increasing roar of torrent brooks 
and the far-borne thunder of the spring tides 
among the ice. 

And this is the fishing season of the Tinné, 
the fishing and egging time, when the north- 
ern Dogrib, gaunt and wizened for months 
on dried flesh, roots and barks, or the salted 
stores from the fur-forts, goes eagerly to the 
opened sea, with an appetite mordant as the 
sea otter’s. 

The brown skin tents are pitched on the 
old site of last year and many a previous 
year. Hard by, on the bank of a noisy brook 
which goes brawling down over the blackened 
ledges into the cave, are a few low birches, 
now yellow-green and just breaking bud. 
Beyond the torrent brook, fir thickets, stunt- 
ed and half dead, cling to the almost bare 
sides of a vast, dome-shaped rock. Farther 
inland; the ravine narrows and is filled across 
by a white fissured glacier, now fast melting 
out. The torrent comes from under it. 

Twenty or twenty-five souls acknowledge 
Shuglowineh as their patriarch, and are come 
with him. There are the lodges of four or 
five warriors and their squaws, with a few 
swarthy children. In these lodges sit half- 
a-dozen old savages, emaciated, bent, and 
frightfully squalid. 

Yet there are two or three strong Indian 
boys, active and straight-limbed, and several 
girls whose forms are plump and comely, 
and whose light copper-colored faces are not 
unpleasing. Their dress is an odd medley of 
déer-skin and fox-skins, blended with the 
high-colored flannels and cotton prints ob- 
tained from the fur traders, 

From the traders also come the cheap and 
gaudy trinkets, the brassy bracelets, the ear- 
rings and the brooches. Yet some of the 
Indian maidens wear even these incongruities 
with a certain native grace. 

Of these latter, and fairest of them all, is 
Lododa Dophanee (Child of the beautiful 
squaw), the daughter of the rugged old Shuglo- 
wineh, and a sort of princess of the tribe. 

Night scarcely comes at all, now, to Savasevik. 
But for the fogs and the high cliffs, the sun would 
be in sight all night long. At midnight all the 
no:th seems on fire; ducks and thousands of gulls 





Of his disappointments and his partial successes, 
his moments of joy and his hours of sorrow and 
discouragement that summer, we have no record. 

Having mastered, to some extent, at least, the 
Dogrib dialect, his plan seems to have been to 
write out, first, the Indian words on slips of wood, 


wheel over the crags, which resound to theircries,|and teach them these words by sight, from the 
and in the birch and fir thickets the little birds | sound. 


seem never to stop singing. It is their nesting 


time. 
Midnight and morning the great white icebergs, 
afloat out in the inlet, glitter and glow like crystal 


Afterwards, on larger slips, he worded sen- 
tences expressing gospel texts. Some of the old, 
worn and greasy slips are stillin possession of some 
of the Dogribs ; and on the bare cliff, behind where 


mountains, and back among the glaciers the | the huts stood, are still to be seen the faint traces 
shaggy white bears throw themselves at full| of strange words painted in ochre or vermilion— 
stretch on the dripping ice and loll out their long | ‘‘which that missionary fellow wrote,” the trad- 
pink tongues. But for the ice, it would be ‘the|ers say. For by inscribing such texts, where 


hottest place on earth. 


There is, moreover, a strange stimulus in the 


they would be constantly before the eyes of the 
Indians, the young missionary hoped to impress 


sunlight. Nothing seems to sleep. Winter and | them on their hearts, One of these wooden tags, 


sleep haye gone together. Intent on fishing and 


egging, the Indians scarcely close their eyes, day | as a charm, sewed into his skin coat, had branded 


by day, and yet appear not to feel fatigue. 


A few days later a white sail doubled the head- 


in it the words,— : 


land, and a large shallop beat up into the cove. | not hate; do not kill; all men are brothers.) — 


At sight of it the savages gather on the beach and 
hail it with joyful shouts. It is the annual fur 


trader, trom down at York Fort, fete uni | a 
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How much old Shuglowineh and his sons were 

edified by allthis is, of course, a mere matter of 
conjecture. ‘No doubt they were moved, for the 
time, by the earnestness of the fair young English- 
man. 
But in Lododa Dophanee it is certain that Mr. 
Enderby found a serious and intelligent hearer 
and, at length, a true convert. It is hardly possi- 
ble for us, familiar from our cradles with the 
Christian doctrines, to realize with what new-born 
sense of truth and joy the beautiful and ennobling 
precepts of Christ came to the mind and the heart 
of the young Tinné princess. 


turn to see if she had been faithful, and give her 
the word of loving praise so dear to us all when 
we labor and have done well. 

But he would now never return. 

The months of darkness.and frost passed; the 
summer tide of life and sunshine rolled north- 
ward again; and again Shuglowineh, older and 
grimmer by a year, led his people over the moss- 
beds up to Savasevik. But hardly were the tents 
set on the old site, when one of the Dogrib war- 
riors, who had gone up the beach. along the foot 
of the cliff to reconnoitre, came back foaming at 
the mouth, his eyes rolling in a frenzy of savage 


The missionary himself, too, was like a visitant | rage. 


from some: better world. The warriors of her 
tribe were coarse and brutal; cruelty and hate 
were their law; but the young Englishman, with 
his kind smile and earnest words, seemed a fit 
messenger from the Great Spirit of whom he spoke. 





which an Indian was afterwards found carrying 


Kas abartalik targleese ugoole sak bungars (Do 





t| now what unutterable longings for higher and 





Wonderfully sweet, too, in her ears, accustomed 
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only to the harsh and guttural war-songs and 
chase-songs of her tribe, were the: hymns which he 
sang each night before her father’s camp-fire. 

As the weeks went by, the Indian girl came to 
be Mr. Enderby’s helper and interpreter; and 
vivified and imbued by the New Faith, she grew 
strangely quick, quicker than a European girl, to 
catch the meaning and spirit of his teachings, and 
then to clothe them in those Indian words which 
the others could best understand. 

When now the nights had begun rapidly to 
lengthen and snow capped the headlands, with ice 
forming on the rain-pools, Mr. Enderby went 
away. The great fur ship in which he had come 
out, on her return to England, sent in her long 
boat for him one night; and he took a hurried 
leave of his Indians and the scenes of his first mis- 
sionary labors. Briefly he asked them, in the 
hope of a future life, to remember and practise the 
things waich he had taught them. But in the 
moment of parting, it was to the more apprecia- 
tive and faithful young princess that he confided 
the care and the fate of»his- work, assuring her 


her people and keep them from evil. 
Poor Lododa Dophanee! left alone and with 








e| “Here, in the same 


A single guttural word suffices to explain the 
cause of his madness to the others, and they seize 
their guns and fish-spears; a party of Esquimaux 
have come down to. Darkak and are encamped 
there. The fury of the Dogribs knows no bounds. 
Rabies is upon them, the rabies of race hatred 

traditional and hereditary, from a long-linked 
series of bloody offences and bloodier re- 
venges running down from out the zons of 
the past. 

Weapon in hand they vow that they will 
neither eat nor slecp till earth has drunk the 
blood of .the detested race, by them shed. 
But the cnnning of the savage bids them wait 
till the midnight sun sinks for a little time 
behind the cliffs; for then they will be most 
likely to find the Esquimaux asleep in their 
tents. 

In vain now does The-Child-of-the-Beau- 
tiful-Squaw seek to temper the wrath of her 
savage father. Unavailingly, she points to 
the cliff on which are the words, Turgluk nuk, 
or hold before the eyes of the warriors. the 
wooden tablet: Kas abartalik targleese ugoole 
sak-bungar. They will not look at it; they 
are mad, drunk with visions of slaughter and 
revenge. 

With a pang sharp as a knife-thrust, the 
Christian girl perceives that large and strong 
as her influence has grown during the past 
half-year, she is suddenly powerless in the 
presence of this old-time demon of race- 
hatred. 

How now shall she “keep them from evil” ? 
Be with her, all’ kind angels, in this hour of 
her devotion and self-sacrifice. For well did 
the Indian girl know that to approach the 
Esquimaux, to warn them, would be at the 
price of her life; since from time immemorial 
they had never spared the life of a Dogrib 
captive. But as the midnight sun sank 
towards the top of the cliffs, she stole awey 
from the tents and gaining an angle of the 
crags, went quickly along the beach towards 
Darkak. 


Did the maidenly thought, ‘He will, per- 
haps, some time hear of it and know then 
that I was faithful and worthy of the love 
and trust he gave me,” give her human com- 
fort that morning? Or did strength from a 
higher source nerve her steps ? 

The rest of the story is soon told. Sound 
asleep inside their walrus-hide tents, the 
Esquimaux heard, in the early morning, a 
woman's voice outside. They sprang up 
and were astonished apd in some alarm at 
seeing a Dogrib girl standing on the beach, at 
a little distance. She waved her hand to 
them—motioning them away, and called out 
several times in the Esquimaux tongue, 
“Twauve! Illeuk!” (Go hence! Fly from 
here.) 

It was impossible, perhaps, that savages 
under such circumstances should. compre- 
hend, or even guess, her generous motives. 
Next moment a flight of arrows from their 
whalebone bows pierced her as she stood beckon- 
ing them, But alarmed, if not warned by her 
coming, the Eequimanx struck their tents in 
haste and made good their escape up the coast. 
Dying at their hands, the heroic girl had saved 
their lives and saved her people from the curse 
of blood-guiltiness. Shuglowinch with his war- 
tiors coming up not long after, found only the dead 
body of his daughter. 

And so it happens that the little pile of mossy 
stones on the beach, near the foot of the cliff, 
marks the grave of Lododa Dophanee. 


Se 
For the Companion Supplement. 
“SOMEBODY'S DARLING.” 

A few months ago two foot-passengers sought 
shelter in a@ barn, in the outskirts of Titusville, 
Pa. The elder one was a “professional. tramp.” 
The younger was a boy about fourteen. years old, 
fine-looking and well-dressed, though both his face 
and clothing showed signs of rough travel. 

They found lodging in the loft of the barn, where 
they scraped together a little hay-dust for a bed. 
In the middle of theenight the boy complained of 
feeling cold, and proposed to godown. to the lower 
floor for a horse-blanket, which they, had discoy- 
ered on entering. 

The barn was dark, and his companion warned 
him to be careful how he moved... He got the 


|? | blanket, however, climbed back to the, loft, and 


“Where are you 


” the tramp replied, 
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\ “Willie Carter” ! 
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The tramp called, but ‘got no answer. He then 
madé his way to the floor, and groped about until 
his hand came in contact with the boy’s body, lying 
across the pole and whippletrees of a wagon. With 
some difficulty he disentangled his limbs from the 
iron-work, and laid him on the floor; then roused 
wp tae farmer and returned to the barn with a 
lantern. The boy was dead. 

His dress, his fine features, and everything else 
about him showing that he belonged to a good fam- 
ity, his tragic end created a 
profound interest in Titusville. 

Mr. Hall, the kind-hearted 
undertaker, assumed the fun- 
eral expenses, and received in 
his store hundreds of people 
who came to look upon the 
fair young face in the casket. 
Mothers shed tears over him, 
and questions none could an- 
swer, were eagerly asked re- 
garding his parents and home. 

Mr. Hall had placed on the 
coffin two silver plates, one of 
which bore the inscription : 

Somenopy’s DARLING. 

FR en's CaRTER, 
4th, 1880. 
Sid docs hare. 

On the other plate were in- 
scribed these lines : 

“Toke him wp tendeniy, 
Litt 


Willie Carter was the name 
the tramp had known the boy 
by, as he testified at the coro- 
ner’s inquest. They had 
“tramped” together from Jer- 
sey City, being about nine 
days on the road. But who 
the boy’s parents were he could 
not tell. 

The case was advertised ex- 
tensively in the newspapers, 
and by handbills; and in a few 
days another tramp turned up, 
who recognized the boy by a 

which had been taken after his death. 

Through information he was able to furnish, the 
mystery surrounding ‘Willie Carter” was at last 
solved. 

He belonged to respectable parents in Wilming- 
ton, Del., and had been enticed away from a good 
home and kind friends by two tramps travelling 
with a Punch-and-Judy show. 

Mr. Hall communicated, by telégraph, with his 
father, photographs were exchanged, and the 
boy’s identity, though he had ‘been travelling 
under an assumed name, was established beyond 
question. 

Great sympathy for the bereaved parents was 
excited; newspaper, telegraph and railroad men 
gave their services, everybody helped who could, 
and the remains of the poor boy were sent home 
for burial. 

It was an extremely sad case, yet, in some of its 
features, not an uncommon one. How many boys 
grow restless in good homes, run away to seek ad- 
ventures, and, perhaps, in 
the end meet with a worse 
fate than that of poor young 
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For the Companion Supple- 
ment. 


THE VEGETABLE 
INSECT. 

Finding my Indian guide 
attentively examining the 
ground, one (day, and care- 
fully removing the earth 
from around a small plant, 
I inquired what the object 
was that seemed to cause 
him so much solicitude. 

He did not immediately 
reply, but kept on digging, 
and shortly after arose, with 
an exclamation of inipa- 
tience, and flung a handful 
of dirt at the hole he had 
made in the earth. Curious 
to ascertain the reason for 
such strange behavior, I 
pressed him to tell me. 

Even then, he did not 
answer me directly; but 
sought ont another object, 
similar to the first, and re- 


few minutes before.’ This 
time he seemed to be progressing succeséfully, as 
several satisfied grunts indicated content. 

Seeing that he desired to inform me in his own 
way, and that I should get no satisfaction if I 


as fiction. But there was the fragile stem with its 
rootlets enveloping the remains of an insect. 

This is the description, found in the ancient vol- 
ume, of the “Vegetable Fly.” “It is of the ap- 
pearance and size of a small cockchafer (dor-bee- 
tle) and buries itselfin the ground, where it dies; 
and from the body springs a small plant which re- 
sembles a small coffte-tree, only that its leaves are 
much smaller. It is often overlooked, from the 
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peated the operation of a (Specimens in ae eee 


supposition that people have of its being only a 
coffee-plant; but on examin- 
ing it properly, the difference 
is easily distinguished, the 
head, feet and body of the in- 
sect appearing at the foot as 
perfect as when alive.” 

How did it come there, and 
how was it formed? The 
traces of the insect were so 
Slight, nothing but a hint, as it 
were, remaining, that I had 
nothing upon which to build 
a theory as to the origin of 
the plant..Had it not been 
that the same thing had been 
frequently noticed, I should 
have set it down as a chance 
freak; but this supposition 
could not be entertained. 

There remained, then, the 
suppositions; either the seed 
from which the plant. sprang 
had been planted with the in- 
sect, or it was a production of 
some germ contained in the 
earth and brought to maturity 
by the decay of the insect. 

But how did the imsect get 
there ? 

Many months later, I was 
wandering through the de- 
lightful shade of a coffee plan- 
tation. The air was full of the 
perfume of ten thousand coffee- 
blossoms. With me, searching 
for the birds inhabiting the 
grove, and explaining to me 
the different trees and flowers 
we passed, was the proprietor of the coffee estate, 
an educated Frenchman. Nearly all xis life he 
had lived on this beautiful estate in the mountains, 
observing the many wonderful things with which 
nature had surrounded him. I mentioned to him 
my perplexity, and he gave at once his opinion 
and the result of his observations. 

There was in the forests a kind of wasp, which 
might occasionally be seen flying near the ground. 
This insect, like some others of its family, burrows 
in the ground, where the soil is loose, and deposits 
there an insect, which it has previously stung, and 
an egg 0 itsown. This provision is for the young 
when it issues from the egg, that it may have some- 
thing to feed upon. My friend, the Frenchman, 
thought that it deposited with the egg and insect 
a seed from which the plant germinated. I, how- 
ever, think a more reasonable theory was that of 
another naturalist to whom I mentioned the fact 
of the finding of the vegetable insect. He said 
that it was probably produced by a fungus grow- 

i ing out of the decayed body 
of the buried insect. This 
I might have ascertained at 
the time, had not the Indian 

crushed the 
whole thing between his fin- 
gers. Fungoid growth pre- 
sents many curious and, as 
yet, mot thoroughly ex- 
plained problems, and this 
may be one of them. At all 
events it awaits solution. 

There are many insects 
that deposit their eggs in the 
bodies of others, notably the 
ichneumon flies, which are 
not content’ with dead in- 
sects, but select living ones. 
By means of their oviposi- 
tor they pierce the eggs and 
larve of other insects and 
leave them there to prey, 
when hatched, upon the tis- 
sues of their ia. 

i There are examples of a 
) “fangoid ‘growth (in mruse- 
ums in America) produced 
from insects; it is thought 
that the spores of the fangus 
enter somehow into the body 
of the insect while living. 
Freperick A. Open. 


———_—§ > 
A NATURAL CURIOSITY. 


urged ‘him to divulge his secret, I waited impa- | Springs : 


tiently. Nor was I unrewarded, for in a few min- 
utes he tame to' me with a.small plant—a slender 
stem and ‘pale fleshy leaves like the cotyledons 
(seed leaves) of some small vegetable. Eagerly 
he directed my gaze toward the rootlets of the 
plant, exclaiming, “See the insect, see the insect ; 

he makes the'plant?” 
ep Daie gba bes 
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One of the natural curiosities. of Florida is.a| 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
LN DEPRESSION FROM OVERWORK. 

I find Horsford’s Acid Phosphate beneficial in nervous 
n and anxiety resulting from overwork. 

W. BR. Pace, M, D., Sandusky, 0. [Com. 
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VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTION. 


WESTFIELD, Mass., Feb. 27, 1881. 
Messrs. THAYER & Co.: 

Enclosed is my check for $2.50, for which please send 
me six boxes of your Cephaline. I see you advertise in 
YourtnH’s COMPANION to send by mail. I have not much 
faith in medicines and less in physicians, but am obliged 
to acknowledge that something bas wrought a wonderful 
change in Mrs, Gibbs. She has been an epileptic for three 
years, growing steadily worse in spite of physicians and 
treatment, and [ reduced to the verge of bankruptcy by 
their enormous bills and the necessary additional ex- 
pense of living. Last September, after a series of con- 
vulsions, she was so prostrated that she was confined to 
her bed, and was apparently hopelessly deranged. All 
thought that the end was near. Dr. Andrews called and 
handed me a box of Cephaline which he said you had 
sent him to try. Mrs. Gibbs commenced taking according 
to directions, and i diately began toimprove. When 
the box was empty she asked for more, saying that she 
knew that it was helping her, I sent for six boxes, and 
she has continued to improve from the day she took the 
first dose. She had one return of the fits and not a sign 
of one since, and is to-day doing her work apparently a 
well woman, Total cost, $3.00. If the medicine has op- 
erated upon others as in her case, I should like much to 
know it, for if it can do such work for suffering humani- 
ity, it is time the world knew it. If this will aid you in 
making its merits known, you can use it as you please. 

Yours truly, A. E. Gress, A. M. 
Prin. Westfield ( Mass.) High School. 
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Probes 
ey bh, receipt of y trot 
per box; 6 boxes, $2 

i » Address 
F. THAYER & OO. 
13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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Powders. Dose o' 
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to one pint food. Sold e’sTy, 
eight letter ae os I. 8. JOHNSON & Co., Bangor, Me. 
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—As there is another Pea in the market called 
»” send to to brand gt the genie Bliss’ Amer- 
Somm Weather. Saas ae fac-simile on every pac! 
fourth pint 20 cents; en 65 cents; 
quart, 


Our sme hy oy ‘Sving full full ag fall parsionlags, mailed free. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS’ 

HAND BOOK for the FARM & GARDEN. 
300 BEAUTIFUL. ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Live. prio Tist‘of 2600 avities of Fuowsn and’ Vasrraats 
seeds—with — useful ba esse ne yy their culture—L50 

to all ts enclosing cents, which can be 
deducted from first order for seeds. 
Address, B, K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New York. 


TWENTY YEARS A SUFFERER, 
Dr. R..V. PIERCE: 

Dear Sir,—Twenty years ago I was shipwrecked on the 
Atlantic Ocean, and the cold and exposure caused a large 
abseess to form on each leg, which kept continually dis- 
charging. After spending hundreds of dollars, with no 
benefit, I.was persuaded to try your Golden. Medical 
Discovery, and now, in less than three months after 
taking the first bottle, I am thankful to say I am com- 
on tre 8 0 5 9 amare ~_ 
my left heel to the ground, 

Lam, sir, yours respectfully, 
WILLIAM RYDER. 
87 Jefferson Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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P. ROE, Cornwall on Hudson, N. Y. 





Seeds, Plants, 


5 packages Flower Seeds, 10 Cis. 


Cts. 8 good Roses, 81 00. 


Fey Tea HALLOCK, Creedmoor N.Y 








Over 600 wart SEED Ds ay eat. Erick -_ 


Soom cent me kis for: 23 on 
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10 cent OD cont pkts. stor cen 
Gardens, Binghamton, a ¥. 


other 
De. Oo MoGRAW I Riverside 
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Sie SEEDS SS MPhilada, Pa 











LOW’S ESSEX HYBRID SQUASH, 


Without exception the Best Squash in cult: ton, The 


most production ue Ss oy sol gp yuen se be planted 4 late 

as July) - ors alit tasex oer “ps H 
‘oma’ dedmest and most profitable cove 
— Met Hentquarters Seed of the above—direct from 
i Illustrated Seed Catalogue for 1881 


sent free to Moai, giv ing description and testimonials from 
those’who have ratsed and tried them. 
AARON LOW, Seedsman, Essex, Essex Co., Mass, 


POMONA NURSERY! 
BLIGHT-PROOF PEARS. 


Largest Berries. 


OntalesnFicess ett Tete 
WM. PARRY, Parry P. 0., New Jersey. 


nue ROSESHHS 


Purchasers seleetion all labeled. 10 Premium plants worth 
poo given away with every order, purchaser paying 

re. A large and elegant collection of miscellane- 
} “o such as Geraniums, Fuchias, Heliotropes, 
ete., Wc. each, purchasers selection. Send for our hand- 
somely illustrated 84 page Catalogue Free, Zzxtras with every 
order. LEEDS & €O., Cascade Rose Nursery, Richmond, Ind. 
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grow 30 Acres of Bulbs and Plants. Send for 
Catalogue of New and Standard Plants and Bulbs. You 

will be astonished at its contents 
V. SON & THORPE, Queens, N. Y. 
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BOYS AT PLAY. 
their doom, 


Nor care to-day: 
Yet see around them wait 
The ministers of human 
And black "Ss. 
Ah! show them where in stand, 
To seize their prey, the murtherous band; 
Ah, tell them they men 
These shall th paseo tear, 
The vultures fig Sp 
Disdainful A: pallid ear, 


Shane that okt skulks behind; 


ines 
eH 
; 


Grlncrianged, comfort ~4 Despair, 
dart, 


bition this shall Leng to rise, 
aithen whirl the wretch from high, 


And moody ness laughing wild 

Amid severest woe. 

To each his watiecings: all are igi 
Condemned alike 

The tender for 8 pain 
The unfeeling for his ow 

Yet, ah! why should they kate their fate, 

yrory Sere rye comes too late. 

Arhought would destroy thelr 
Thought would destroy their pamapice, 
No more; where ignorance is 

"Tis folly to be wise. 


te, 


GREY. 





For the Companion Supplement. 
STRAW FLOWER CULTURE. 
By Mrs, 8. B. 0, Samuels. 

Few people know how easy, pleasant and profitable 
is the culture of the so-called “straw flowers.” 

A little plat of ground only fifteen feet square has 
raised for me quite a variety. I will name some of the 
most desirable kinds. The Globe Amaranthus comes 
in three colors, white, purple and variegated. It is a 
remarkably handsome everlasting.. The flowers may 
be cut in-summer and preserved for winter bouquets 
and Christmas decorations. 

French Immortelles are beautiful white flowers, ca- 
pable of any variety of coloring. 

Arundo Donaz is one of the ornamental grasses. It 
has golden-yellow striped leaves and strong stems. 
Agrostis Nebulosa is very elegant—a delicate fine and 
feathery grass. Briza Maxima is perfectly hardy, and 
may be sown in the open ground any time in the spring. 
Briza Geniculata is small and fine. Helichrysum is a 
very pretty flower; it must be cut before the blooms 
are expanded and dried in the shade. Bromus Brize- 
JSormis is fine and graceful. Stipa Pennata is the deli- 
cate feather grass; this will not bloom the first scason. 

There are many varieties of these ornamental flowers 
and grasses, but those already named with the Sea Cat, 
the Lagurus, or bare’s tail, and Job’s Tear are among 
the best. 

Sow the seed in April in boxes filled with sandy 
loam, placed where they will have good sunlight, and 
keep them pretty moist; the seed will come up well, 
and the little plants be ready for the garden in May. 
After the 15th of May we may safely transplant. 

Have the ground ready, thoroughly enriched, spaded 
and smoothed. Have a watering-pot and several old 
newspapers at hand. Begin at the back of the flower- 
bed. Wet the earth freely, then with a round stick, 
make holes two inches deep, and six inches apart. Set 
three little plants in each hole and press the earth gen- 
tly around the roots. When you have transplanted as 
many as one paper will cover, lay it over them, putting 
a stone in each corner to keep it in place. Proceed in 
this way until all your plants are in the ground. 

The papers should remain undisturbed for two days. 
They may then be cast aside, and the little plants will 
thrive steadily if watered every night and morning while 
young. ‘They will prove not only a pleasure by their 
brilliant and profuse bloom in the garden, but also can 
be made a source of profit, if gathered in the fall, tied 
in bunches and hung in a dry, shady place where they 
will be safe from the ravages of mice. 

Nature will assist you to make a profitable use of 
straw flowers. Go into the fields and gather a quantity 
of our common Zverlasting. From some of the clus- 
ters pull all the yellow petals, and you have a Jovely 
pure-white flower. The rest, and some of the immor- 
telles and ‘grasses, may be onkwed ater the Siiwing 
directions. 

Use only tin or porcelain vessels to Bytsids rinks the 
flowers gently in fresh water, dissolve the dye by moist- 
ening it with a little eold water, add a small quantity of 
boiling water, stir and strain throughacloth.. Pata little 
of this color into a kettle containing water efiough to 
cover the flowers, and let the flowers.boil.in it a few 
minutes. The dyes come in little packages, fifteen cents 
for each color, and in great yariety—salmon, rose, blue, 
brown, yellow, garnet, violet, green, scarlet, etc. 

From five to ten cents’ worth of each kind of seed 
mentioned will furnish a good stock of plants. .The 


dyes may be purchased of any apothecary and the seeds se 


of any florist. 
——_——_+@e——_——_ 
THE MULE AND THE BEES. 
A writer with some of the literary traits of the ““Doe- 


sticks” of a quarter century ago, composed a comical 
” a column long, in the Ca 






ties; the niervals growing longer and In few min- 
utes, the intervals 


was still. 
and lower. The bees st in hoe as if he 
Enea enemy eneins lage Tad Bae telties o 
TIF ieeiocs tote thecal, the next I 
returned. The sun came slowly up from behind the 
eastern hills. The of the trees 
trembled with his morning caress. His kiss fell 


Se gg fe 8 
‘00 muc’ kicking against nothing. 
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AN HEROIC MOTHER BIRD. 


A Swiss paper relates this interesting story: 

During one of the last eee thunder-storms, the 
lightning struck a barn in the village of Lowenberg, and 
a stork’s nest—in which there were some young stork- 
} ‘was threatened by the flames., 

co —— birds is contemplated the horrible situ- 
distance with evident distress. At last the 
ue te bird darted down upon the nest, and, seizing 
one of her young family with her beak, bore it off to a 
safe spot upon a meadow. The father followed her, 
and settled down to keep watch over his offspring. 
When the mother wena to the scene of danger the 
fire had reached the nest, in which one bird still re- 
mained; but while she was flying around it, pre 
for a descent, the yo one fell through the c 
nest into the burning barn. It was no moment for 
thought. Down darted the mother into the smoke and 
fire, and coming up with her Sprossiling in her beak, 
flew off, apparently unhurt. 

On the next day a ee stork fell to the ground in 
the market-place in the neighboring town of Trebbin. 
She was unable to stand, and the policeman of the little 
town carried her into the guard-house, where it was 
discovered that both legs were sorely burned, and she 
was recognized as the heroic mother who had done the 
brave feat of rescue at the fire in Lowenberg. 

A physician was sent for, and the burgomaster found 
her a temporary ital in the Rathaus. Meanwhile, 
the spouse of the sick she stork had discovered her 
whereabouts. He attended diligently to the two young 
ones, and paid daily visits to the mother, as if to inform 
himself how the patient was getting on, and to assure 
her that their children were doing well. 

The school-children of Trebbin nome charged them- 
selves with the task of finding food for the patient, 
bringing her every day far more than.the necessa' 
number of living frogs. The burgomaster paid an o 
cial visit every day to the sick guest of the municipality, 
to see that the doctor’s orders were duly carried out, 
and in less than a fo ht the bird wal guiicleatiy 
hale to fly away to her husband and children. 
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CARE OF AN ORGAN. 


Those who own a parlor organ may find in the fol- 
lowing extract from the Score a hint as to its care which 
will save them trouble and expense : 


Most Ra ple take fair care of the case of their instru- 
ments; but the interior is a fearful mass of dust and 
dirt. ntleman called on as in relation to an ©: 
senile three years since, and said it was “all out of 
tune,” and “something 

But being in the habit of receiving the information 
that an organ is ‘‘all out of tune,”’ when there is a small 
en of dirt stopping one reed, we sent a friend to look 
at it. 

He reported that it was ‘‘outrageously” out of tune. 
It was sent to our ng room, and on 0} g the 
top lid the whole interior was found filled with im- 
mense cobwebs. 

From underneath the keys was taken a mass of 
in which me found one hairpin, three needles 
eleven out the reed cells 
thirty-two dead flies; and on each reed » was a 
cake of dust, while the tongue vibrated ween two 
thick walls of dirt; the dust on the tongue altering the 
pitch, and the dirt on the block changing the tone. 

After cleaning the dirt from the reeds, and replacing 
them in the cells, every-one was found to be in porte 
tune. 

Now, this organ had been kept open all the time, and 
the stops left drawn. Had there been no “forte” stops 
to hold the swells open, the dirt would have remained 
mecenne harmless on the outer board. 

But a left pe cee mextoes with the other stops, 
the dust to the most delicate peste 
of the organ, and we vonseguenes was 
with the organ, when the organ was not in fault. 
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N troubled by 


leenlessness 


Try a hot drink when going 
to bed made of the Genuine 
Brown’s Ginger, a teaspoon- 
ful or so, and some boiling 
water, sweetened to the 
taste. In nine cases out of 
ten it will act like a charm. 
It only costs 50 Cents to 
test it. Try it. Insist on 
the GENUINE BROWN’S 
CINCER, made in Phila- 
delphia for more than 50 
years by 


Frederick, Brown. 
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Penclils, Holders, Cases, &c. 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-List. 
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OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


or yea Sra prey of will be more complete than ever. 


for one immediately. It will cost 
you nothing, and may be the means of saving money. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co, 


Washington and Avon Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS., U. 8. A. 
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928 Broadway, New York. 
Office, 28 and 32 Winter Street, Boston. General 
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‘We have a very handsome containing 32 Choice 
Songs, and 30 beautiful Thatrnipental Pieces, all with full 
aooenn niment, and by the best co rs. Send $1.00 
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,» 487 Washington S8t., 
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Something New and Good. 
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BALANCE SPRING SUSPENDER. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 





MARCH 31, 1881. 

















AUTHORS NOT IN THEIR WORKS. 
It is unfortunate for those who think with Mr. Pope, 
“The proper study of mankind is man,” 
that few authors put th es into their works. No 
one knows what Shakespeare thought or believed. By- 
ron’s poetry is disfigured with cynical sneers at the world 
and with contemptuous smiles at its judgments. But 
Byron, the man, was over-sensitive, and listened at the 
world’s keyhole to learn what it thought of him. 

The reader of Thomson's **Seasons” would scarcely 
think he wrote his descriptions cf “meek-eyed Morn— 
mother of dews,” in bed, because he was too lazy to 
rise and dress himeelf. 

Yet, to the undiscerning many, the author and the 
man are one person. Thackeray's wit, for inst is 
cynical. His works show the mean side of human na- 
ture. He has an eye for repulsive characters. Kind 
actions are traced to sordid motives. The shams of 
modern society are congenial themes. 

To kindly, cheerful, refined readers his tone is as irri- 
tating as the filing of asaw. They reject him as they 
would a book descriptive of skin diseases. But the 
friends and foes of Thackeray’s novels would alike err 
should they identify the satirist with the man. For he 
was an affectionate husband, an indulgent father, a gen- 
erous friend, and one who has been known to sacrifice 
time and money to serve those having slight claims upon 
him. 








—_+@2——___—__ 
SEA-SICEK BIRDS. 

One would imagine that birds are free from seasick- 
ness. They are 80 accustomed to be tossed about by 
the winds, and their nests often swing so freely in tem- 
pests, that it would seem impossible for them to experi- 
en¢e any qualms of stomach from motion. But obser- 
vation ia better than theory; and it turns out that even 
sea-birds are sharers in the woes of men. 

A party of sailors on the Pacific coast, landing on an 
island covered with sea-fowl, took a nest from a project- 
ing cliff, to which it was carefully glued. The nest had 
two young birds. The sailors bad a long row to their 
ship, and the sea was rough. Before they reached the 
ship, the young birds were decidedly sick, and began 
to throw up their food freely. It consisted chiefly of 
small minnows. After they reached the ship, and the 
motion was less violent, the sickness ceased. It is a cu- 
rious fact that such sturdy birds as sea-fowl have sensi- 
tive stomachs. 

a te 
SWAGGERING YOUNG LADIES. 

Mrs. H. W. Beecher in the Christian Union thus 
pleads with the girlse—end their parents— to guard 
against the tendency to low language and “‘free-and- 
easy” behavior: 

The necessity of shielding children from the contami- 
nation of low associates from the habits which such 
companionship wi!| surely bring is of the utmost impor- 
tance. Low expressions—“‘slang phrases” as they are 
termed—will He one of the first fruits. A “free-and- 
easy” way of talking and acting among strangers in the 
streets or stores, and at last ventured upon at home, 
will be the next. These two most offensive habits usu- 
ally go hand-in-hand, and, very strangely, unless we 
pene % it asan evidence of natural depravity, are eagerly 

it up by the young. 
“With girls, cepecally, if they are allowed to use such 
Jow phrases, other unfeminine traits will soon follow; 
a@ coarse, sw: ing manner, instead of the grace- 
fal, mae carringe that indicates refinement and 


When ‘girls or young ladies (?) are seen with their 
hands thrust deep into the Ulster -pocket, or surtout, an 
is now tne term, and the Derby tipped on one side, talk- 


as or yl ne get a ig fen esate 
ag ouag teeth Sree te plete Washing- 
a era. 


BARROW AND THE DOG. 

he famous Isaac Barrow, the mathematician and di- 
vine, had an habitual dislike of dogs, and it- proceeded 
fron. the following cause : 

He was a very early riser; and one morping, as he 
was walking in the garden ‘of a friend’s house, with 
whom he was staying, a fierce mastiff, that used to be 
chained all day, and st loose all night, for yo security 
of the house, set upon him with the estfury. The 
doctor caught him by the throat, threw him, and lay 
upon him; and, while he kept him down, considered 
what he should do in that exigence. The account the 
doctor gave of it to his friends was, that he had once a 
mind to have killed the dog; but he altered his resolu- 
tion upon recollecting that it would be unjust, since the 
dog only did his duty, and he, himself, was to blame for 
rambling out so early. At length he called out so Joud 
that he was heard by some in the house, who came out 
and speedily separated the mastiff and the mathema- 
tician. 

lt is added, that the adventure gave the doctor an 
habitual aversion for dogs; and, we dare éay,if the 
truth were known, fixed in the dog’s mind a still strong- 
er aversion to doctors. 


—_——___ +o — 
A CLOUD OF BUTTERFLIES. 
In June, 1728, a large flock of butterflies app d in 
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best style Cards sent oh "be stamp. 


Chromo ag Cards. for Couestere. | samples of 
2 sets, 25 Chromo Cards for Printers, 
ALBE FULLER. Box 202, Brockton, Mass. 





RESEAT your CHAIRS. 
The Fibre Chair Seat, leather finish 


brown, pig maroon), 
ast ned to any chair Shalt with tucks 


brass-head nails, Price. ‘oe 

ein, 3c; 17 or 18 in., 42c. 
by mail, fitted, on receipt of paper 
and 6c. postage 





Seat 
ASK TOUR oqusnsih Sette y ate Beste, 


25 @ , CHOICE EMBOSSED. PICTURES, 25e.; 
; 300 small, 25 cts.; 10 sheets, 25 cts. ; ; 
100 la (2 DECAL COMANLE, % cts to 25 cts. ota 





the Canton de Vaud flying from north to south: 

The column was from ten to twelve teet broad, and 
very thick, Their flight was low, rapid and equal. 
They did not rest on the flowers, but continued their 
flight. ‘Their species was the belle-dame or thistle but- 
terfly, the caterpillars of which never live in company. 





AN IMinois man was arrested and. fined twenty-five 
dollars for peor mit a debating-club. ‘The Court held 
that the question, ‘“‘Which can you hurt yourself the 
most with, a hornet or a wasp?” should haye been de- 
cided by debate, and not by his letting a lot of specimens 
of each kind of insect loose in the hall, so people could 
compare the two and judge. 
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1 Twelve beautiful cardsand cotlogne of 10c spurte, 
* vocaland instrumental. Whittet, 1 6th Ave..N.Y 


PReEE: send stamp for Wholesale List of Blank 
Cards, 700 varieties. U NiON CARD Co., Montpelier, Vt. 


BIG PA te sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples 
free. TAYLOR Bros. & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
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Bi PAY. With Siem Outfits, What costs 4 cts. 
sells ra it for XO cts. Catalogue free. 
8. M. SPENC 12 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





LORENCE OIL STOVE AGENCY, 
No. 37 Temple Place, Boston, have ELE. 
ANT CARDS, newly out, at 4, 5 and 6 cents per Set. 








WOODS FOR BRACKET SAWING. 


Planed so Gltows thiekne: 18 316 1-4 
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White Holly. to 16 in. wide, per foo: B. b 


po orders ha less bas gd bg of New bi " R 
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CO., 137 Portiand St., Boston, Mass. a 


Paganini Violin. Fine tone and fin- 
ish, Italian strings, eq 


ine lai ‘d 
pearl 
tail- 
piece, 
fine bow_ with ivory and 
silvered frog, in violin vox. Book and Instruction, 558 
pieces tousic, Joclading all of Pinafore, By express 
for $3.50. tisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 
Instruments a this quality are often sould as high as $10. 
A chance to get a fine instrument for so small a sun is sel- 
dom offered. Order at once, and secure a great bargain, 
Address G. H. W. BATES & CO., Importers, Boston, Mass, 


“UTAH” CARDS. 


Beautifully colored and very comical, 4 somepiete sets 
free to any person sending cts. for a package of the 
unrivalled “Diamond Dyes.” Our kage of Dye colors 
from 1 to 2 ae of Ae es. are brilliant, du- 
rable, economical. ild can use them. The Set of 
Cards and a pe of any color wanted, by mail, to any 
address for 

DIAMOND PACKAGE DYE CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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BARLOW'S The Pawn ni yt Blue. 
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Vi4D AB ASS. the Champion Card-Writer of Amer- 
every where, willsend 


i2 x ificent written ca‘ ole pone ne ‘our name for 25 cts. 
{oats MaeienaaaEatmene Bees Business College, Jersey City,N.J. 


BEATTY’ S ORGANS. 


$30 ube boqer ree 2 sean itoge: Pia 
an nici 
oeatty, Washington, i, J. 








ing and langhbing loudly and w with 
strides, they have no cause for complaint if the rude, 
ragged. little gamins in the street take yor satisfac- 
tion in running after such nondescripts and calling, ‘I 


y cannot but think that the attire and manner of 
such girls mark them as lawful victims for their insults 


and ry. 
———_+@oo——____—_ 
WHY HE SPOKE IN MEETING. 


The good done by the falling of a single tear from a 
little child’s eye is thus beautifully told : 


A gentleman was once lecturing in the neighbo 
of London. Ta ts evures of bis bd, be ort 
have influence; do not say that you have none; every- 
one has some infil uence." 

Sere aoe Sst) sank a0 the iat ane oe ae eee 
with a little no bis arms 

es oo Influence—even that little child,” 

to 


oe Ah sir,” the man. 
bss tapi 4 looked round, of course, but the man said 
no more, the lecturer proceeded. 
At the close the man came up to the gentleman, and 


y pers sir, but I could not help speak- 
ing. I wasa kard, but I did not like to go to the 
this child. As I 

a 


tongue, child!’ ‘Please er, don’t t go!” ‘Hold your 
tongue, I say.’ Presently I fli a bigeat fall oo 
cheek. If could not go a step fi el | 
round, and went home, and hav rabeiry ine blie 
house since, thank God for it. 
sir, and this littie girl has done it all; and ou 
that even she had influence, could not help saying, | 6” 0 
*That’s true, sir; all have influence.’” 
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HER TEETH. 
Unfortunate letters get entombed at the Capital gome- 


times without going so very far; and the cause and con- 
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ACENTS WANTED. 
The Ladies’ Sewing Companion 


is a very useful article. It 
ha on the wall out of the 
reach of the “little ones,” holds 
two thimbles, large or 
a velvet emery cushion for 
needles and ae four spools 
<> a, pair ae ane 
ay re’ orna- 
ment anny b the room, as swell 8 as 


a hel we thi 
res) R : IRoea  his is the 


bes! selling! article you EVER 
SAW. One little a S, roars 


old, in Iowa, sold in 2 days. 

One agent in Michigan has sold 

over at re since last 

July. Never was an le in- 

Every boty buys it. Semple 
ve! y buys le, 
th bes 





SEWING COMPANION. 


FANCY CARDS! 


There is now raging throughout this State, and in va- 
rious pordochy soakions of the country, a mania for collect- 
one Fancy Cards. These are either put in Card Albums 

are arranged on the walls of the room in clusters. ae 
this city alone, over five hundred theusond are sold ev 
have peees a large Lg te ng | ae the 
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INPRINGEMENTS Dear § ¥'TH ACCORDING TO zAw. 
486 Broadway. New York, 


24 SAMPLES| SPrURR’S PAPERED 
VENEERS 
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STOVE POLISH 


. Saving ge Clean. 
MORSE Enos. Nowesran Canton, Mass. 
12 BEAUTIFUL CHROMO CARDS, 
J woven also full partic- 


J concerning our two new Self- 
e eee Presses, The “Best,” price $6 


and the “Uncle Sam,” price $10.00. 
Send 3-cent stamp to pay postage. 
ACME MANUFACTURING CoO., 
on Park Row, New York. 








Established 20 years. 
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Stove-Pipe Shelf and Utensil Stand, the 


convenient article ever offered to house- 
— mts meet Any? 
agent made 
other or 928 ind ——, other e27 i 


Freight Free to Aga, Sat circulars 
address. SUMMIT ANUFACTURING \ 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Oincinnatl, Ohio; St. eco. 


NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in avery brief time. Many who have simply taken 
1 Lang oe — from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound health, Sold everywhere, or sent by muil, for eight 
letter stamps. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Me. 














A Valuable Remedy for 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Constipation and Piles. 
uth Hero, ite says, “In ——- of Kid- 
ney Troubles jee it has acted likea charm. It cured 

= Ualetently, very | bad cases of piles, and has never failed to act 
e 


Nelson Fairchild, of e. Albans, Vt., says, “It is of 
a value. After sixteen years of great suffering 
Piles and Costiveness, it complete! bog ve me.” 
nm, of Berkshire, says, “One package has 
mS wonders for me ~ completely curing a severe Liver 
and Kidney Complain 


IT HAS ? 
WON WER. eeaeeet 
POW 
Because it Acts on aor rtrvee ae ae the BOWELS 


— the Kidneys at the same time. 


Because it purifies the system of the 3 cara oniy humors 
that p oon tg in. Kidney diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice. 
pecan ay ee my or in Rheumatism, Neuralgia and 
OC IDNEY. WORT is a dry vegetable compound, and 

- an 
can be sent by mail prepaid. - 


One package will make six quarts of medicine. 
TRY IT NOW! 
t2@” Buy it at the Druggist’s. Price $1 00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 


(Will send postpaid.) Burlington, Vt. 








CURES 
RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALCIA, 
SCIATICA, 


And all Nervous Pains. 
PREPARED BY THE 


Menlo Park Manufacturing Co,, New York. 
PRICE, $1.00-SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
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